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The Great High Farming Controversy. 





“EAD seasons of the 
& political world,—and 
the month of Sep- 


iE lence,— are for the 
most part enlivened 
by some casual controversy 
in the newspapers. As when, 
at one of our great national 
races, the spectators press 
together in anticipation of 
the coming event, some un- 
lucky cur so often contrives 
to attract shouts of laughter 
by his unwary rush across 
the course, so do matters, 
in themselves not very impor- 
tant, serve to furnish occasion 
for a good September chevy. 
One time it is the character 
of a poet; another time it is 
the authenticity of a poem; 
it little boots what is the subject that crosses 
the vacant space of the columns of the jour. 
nalist, the hunt is up in a moment, and every 
one joins in the pursuit. 

Last year, indeed, the tremendous events of 
what proved to be little more than a triumphant 
military promenade through France by the 
legions of a more formidable Germanic chief than 
Ariovistus proved himself to be in the days of 
Cesar, occupied every mind, and filled the pages 
of every journal. In the present year we have 
had, as the pidce de résistance of the journalist, 
the unexpectedly satisfactory display of an 
armed force of our own. Into that subject we 
shall not be expected to enter, as the technical 
lessons to be drawn from this piece of real 
experience are more suitable to the columns of 
@ military journal than to ourown. We may be 
allowed, however, to remark in passing, that 
every incident of modern warfare, whether 
actual or experimental, points to the rapidly- 
increasing importance of the Engineers. It is 
no slight matter for the civil branch of the pro- 
fession to watch the action of their military 
brethren. It might, perhaps, be unfit to speak 
of the Sappers as a distinct arm of the service ; 
yet in the protection of guns and of infantry 
the services of the Engineers are no less dis- 
tinctly requisite than are those of the cavalry. 
As the mechanical engineer furnishes the very 
train of manufacturing industry, so does the 
military engineer supply almost an equally im- 
portant fanction in the army; while in many 
details of his duty,—bridge-building, rapid ocon- 
struction and demolition, mining, and entrench- 
ing,—the operations of the soldier and the 
Civilian are identical. The second remark is, 
that the importance of maintaining and increas- 
ing a good domestic breed of horses for military 
purposes, especially in transport, is becoming 
yearly more apparent. 

Side by side with the stately pageantry of 
mimic war in our summer campaign, has raged 
a more silent but more deadly struggle, in the 
north. We are not about here to enter into the 
discussion of the battle between the engineering 
workmen at Newcastle. Avery painful piece of 


experience has been attained; and, however 
strong may be our own convictions as to the 
upshot, the fact itself will speak in louder tones 
than any we can venture to employ. Bat we 
refer to the subject as showing that a portion of 
the year which is generally barren of important 
events, was by no means so in 1871. 

We come to the chase of the moment—the 
coat which has been dragged across the green 
by a stalwart and active combatant, and on 
which a dozen others have hastened to set their 
feet. Nor is this, in the present year of grace, 
a trifling or non-important issue. On the con- 
trary, it is one that deeply affects us all. Mr. 
Mechi and his friends, speaking from the enviable 
vantage-ground of well-filled barns, have ven- 
tured, this time, a little beyond that experimental 
wisdom in the utterance of which we have more 
than once supported them. “ Look,” they say, “ at 
our wheat crop! See how it pays, by steam 
caltare and good farming on land naturally un- 
productive. Thirty-eight per cent. of our land 
is under wheat, and returns a golden increase. 
Throughout the United Kingdom, not a ninth 
part of the land is so devoted. The sure way to 
wealth is, grow more wheat, by the aid of steam 
culture, deep drainage, and artificial manure.” 

The grower of beef and mutton hereupon 
joins issue with the growers of bread. “ Wheat, 
says he, “ you can and do import; but as to meat 
the matter is less easy. If we follow the advice 
of Mr. Mechi, we shall have meat at famine 
price directly. Besides, look at our returns. 
We are content with their profit. Tarnips and 
clover have their market value as much as wheat, 
nor do we need to be taught how to put money 
into our pockets. We are quiteable to take care | 
of ourselves.” 

A dispute of this nature has both its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages. It is of immense 
value to the producer to be told, not by theory 
but by practical experience, what prodaction 
costs his neighbours, and how that account is 
made up. In questions involving much or long 
unrepaid outlay, experience of this kind is of the 
utmost use. It tells a man upon what he may 
fairly count with certitude. On the other hand, | 
it cannot fail to be perplexing to those who are 
in the habit of using ready-made opinions to find 
the very opposite views urged by practical and 
able men. “ Break up your pasture,” cries one, 
—‘ nothing like wheat.” “Stick to your old 
turf,” says the other,—“ it is stock that pays 
best.” ‘“ Bat Iam a'political benefactor,” urges 
the first. “If you don’t take my advice, you 
will have to send thirty-five millions out of the 
country to buy wheat, which I would grow at 
home,—and there is a loss!” “And if we 
want no sach supply,” says the other, “ how 
will the foreigners pay for our manufactures ? | 
It is I that am the true politician, after all.” 
“Settle it between yourselves, gentlemen,” 
says the perplexed farmer. “Each of you 
seems to me to be in the right, as long as I 
listen to the argument; bat, as you flatly 
contradict each other, you cannot both be right : 
so I shall just goon as my grandfather did, til] 
you are all agreed. Perhaps, after all, I know 
best myself how to till the farm of Sleepy 
Hollow.” 

Let us recommend our friends to banish any 
idea of settling a practical agricaltural question 
of this sort on political grounds. Let foreign 
exchanges take care of themselves. It is pretty 
clear that if an intelligent and well-informed 
man turn his attention to the question of what 
his farm can produce with most profit to him- 
self, he will be the best judge as to the answer. 
What is wanted is,—for him to put that ques- 
tion. If he is content to go on in a groove the 
probability is that he will be left behind in the 
race. That a certain method of culture has been 
practised for so many years, on a given estate, 
is a prima facie presumption that it is the best 


The truth of the assumption depends on the 
intelligence, and not only on the intelligence, 
but on the knowledge, of the farmers whose 
example is followed. What new facts has the 
advance of science revealed since such and such 
@ course of crops was adopted for such and such 
land? Have any of the latest improvements 
been tried? Have they succeeded or failed ? 
If the first, are they being fairly applied ; if the 
second, what is the reason ? 

The farmer who will question, first his own 
brains, and secondly his own land, in this way, 
will be likely to form a much better opinion as 
to the wisest course to pursue than he who takes 
advice, off-hand, from the most successfal agri- 
culturist on paper. And the result of such 
special study in individual cases will be that the 
whole island will by-and-by be cultivated in that 
mode which, by insuring the best special returns 
in every case, will have the greatest aggregate 
return from the agriculture of the kingdom. 
The whole is equal to the sum of the parts. The 
man whe looks at the whole, which he can only 
infinitesimally affect, and neglects, in so doing, 
to make his very best of the part of which he 
can actually dispose, is like the old philosopher 
in the fable who fell into a well while attempting 
to read his fate in the stars. 

While practical farmers, shunning to mount 
the stump of the politico-economical lecturer, 
will give the public facts and results, they may 
feel sure that they ‘are doing good service to 
their countrymen. The remark becomes verified 
even as we write, for Mr. Mechi returns to the 
charge, and shows that all that can be said 
against him is, that he has understated his case. 
Nearly half the profit of his farm is derived from 
breeding, while the average return of the culti- 
vated area of the kingdom is some 31. 15s. per 
acre, and that of the pasturage farm little more 
than half this rate. Tiptree Farm produces 
meat to the value of 51. per acre, besides setting 
off the land for mangel, wheat, and other crops, 
to the amount of 61. 10s. per acre. Rather more 
than three times the average return of the cal- 
tivated land of his native country, to say nothing 
of the large additional area that might be pro- 
perly cultivated, rewards the intelligent toil of 
this agriculturist. Nor can we omit the remark 
that a tried, certain result, tested by book-keep- 
ing year after year, which would have induced 
many men silently to add acre to acre, to mul- 
tiply that wealth of which they had thus dis- 
covered a mine, and to confine the benefits of 
their experience to themselves ; —in fact, the true 
spirit which political economy assumes to rule 
mankind,—has had a very different result in the 
present instance. Mr. Mechi has invited all his 
neighbours, not only to rejoice with him, but to 
sbare the money he has found. He opens his 
farms to the observant, and his books to the 
incredulous. Sach a man, be he who he may, 
deserves well of his country. 

The present controversy between the pastoral 
and the scientific farmer is, in its intimate 
natare, almost identical with that which is going 
on, on a larger scale, and supported by more 
deadly arguments, in Western America. It is an 
ethnological dispute which we can trace back to 
the earliest records of haman history. The 
shepherd has everywhere preceded the tiller of 
the soil, as the former has, in his turn, been 
preceded by the hunter. The existence of un- 
civilised man, physically considered, is supported 
in the same manner as that of the majority of 
the flocks and herds which civilised man con. 
sumes for his food. The buffalo requires a wide 
range of country, and the food of the Red Indian 
is the buffalo. As the rapid increase of the 
population of a young country requires @ con- 
stantly-increasing area of land for cultivation, 
the two people are brought into hostile presence. 
The war must, it should seem, be internecine. 
To change bis habits, to give up his hunting- 








method. Bat it is no more than a presumption- 


grounds for pasture or for tillage, to seek from 
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the earth any benefit bat such as she offers to 
i than 
Anglo-Saxon may meet him with both precept 
and example. He may point to stately cities, to 
navies riding the deep, and bringing the fruits and 
spices and costliest products of other lands ; to the 
march of science, giving men, step by step, the 
the need of bodily 


i 
j 
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human labour, evenas it has already extingui 

the Irish hodman in the yard of the builder. 
He may point out how all that renders life 
loxurious, and much that renders or may render 
it noble, eprings, in due course, from the first 
step of enclosure of and private in soil ; 
and he will contrast the highest product of the 
Civilisation of the day,—the well-bred girl of 
some empire city,—with the squalid squaw of 
the Indian. He will but reason to the wind. 
None the less are those who watch the progress 
of this tribal strife aware of what the result will 
be. It is matter of calculation. The 
hunter will be exterminated by the farmer. 

It is only another case of the same general Jaw 
that regulates the breeding of cattle for the 
European market. It is true that it may besaid 
that it is late in the day to announce the dis- 
covery; but we confess to be among those 
who believe that the application of pure reason 
to the solution of the great problems of human 
life is as yet in the most rudimentary state. 
Meat is a necessary of European life. Meat can 
be produced with little trouble, comparatively 
speaking, by allowing flocks and herds to range 
over a wide extent of pasture, feeding them- 
selves, and living in only one degree more of 
restraint and security than the Indian buffalo. 
The production of this meat may pay the pro- 
ducer, the pastoral farmer, some 30s. or 40s. an 
acre. His neighbour, the scientific farmer, finds, 
by actual experiment, that he can uce meat 


tion whether venison could not be produced as 
cheaply as four-year-old mutton, or at all events 
at a price so far corresponding to the superior 
nutritive quality of the meat as to furm a staple 
article in the market. 

Apart, however, from any extreme cases, the 
condition of the horse in this country may be 
thought to farnish a convincing argument as to 
the superiority of treating cattle rather after the 
fashion of the than efter that of the 
red Indian. With masters who secure and who 
earn the best return for their care of this noble 
animal, the stable is almost as much an object 
of care as the nursery. seo a aid. cannot go 
tosleep in peace without having an evening 
visit to each. With perfect cleanliness of stable, 
sweet fresh straw, proper and perfectly distri- 
buted diet, and thorough grooming, the horse is 
as superior in condition to the ponies that run 


secthod fall differen al, Our experien 

t anim oe, 
very leappity, does act go tor on 40 his ofits 
qualities. t there can be no doubt that the 
horse in condition is, any way, @ more healthy, 
and therefore a more wholesome, animal than 
the horse out of condition, The same rule 
applies to the bullock and the sheep. As to the 
pig, that brisk rent-payer has been long treated 
as one of the family, and in England bas taken 
kindly to sty-life. In all these cases it is well 
known to those who have a practical acquaintance 
with the subject, that fastidious cleanliness is 
an absolute requisite for the finest condition. 
You may see sheep penned up, as is now usyally 
done, to eat off a turnip-field patch by patch, 
who are far more unapproachable by persons of 
delicate senses than the inmates of a properly- 
tended pig-sty. Some kind of currying, of the 
application of human care to the skin, tells re- 
markably on the condition of the bullock and of 
the pig, no less than on that of the horse. In 
fact, we shoald not contrast the cage of the 
bnffalo or the fallow deer with that of the neg- 





at least equally good that shall pay him 100s. 
per acre. Not only so, but these very acres of | 
land, which in the pastoral farm have earned | 
their utmost when the stock is sold, will in the 
very same year earn an additional 130s. an acre | 


lected astall-fed animal, any more than we 
should compare that of the red Indian with 
some of the most neglected of our City out- 
casts. Physical education, whether at college 
or on the farm, raises the properly-nartared 


in saleable produce. It is only necessary to put | animal, human or bovine, not only above the 


the facts thus clearly in evidence to infer that, | 
within a few years, over all land that may not 
prove unsuitable for such purpose cattle will be 
treatedastheireater has been treated before them. 
That hidden bat irresistible force which has led 
man from the panther-like range of the African 


or American savage, collected him in hamlets, 


level of his city neighbour, but above that of 
the most freely-ranging savage. . 








WHAT THEY ARE DOING IN 
MANCHESTER. 





towns, and villages, surrounded the peopled pro- 


Tue capital of cotton-spinning is certainly one 


vinces of Mesopotamia with walls of 100 ft. in | of the most active, perhaps the most active in 
height and 25 ft. in thickness, and crowded the building enterprise among our large provincial 


capitals of Europe with one, two, and three 
millions of inhabitants, will assuredly interdict 
the free range over slope and fell, once enjoyed 
by our British ancestors, to the flocks and herds 
bred for the tables of their densely-packed 
descendants. 

A question may, it is true, be raised as to the 
respective quality of the meat produced under 
what the advocates of pastoral farming call 
natural conditions, and in the case of the atall- 
fed animal. It is trne that the sweetness and 
wholesomeness of animal food depends very much 
upon the condition of the animal during life. 
The requisites, however, are health and ample 
food. Meat-produciog animals may be starved 
or foully fed, as much on the field as in the 
stable. In the case of the cows, which,—we are 
speaking of some time ago,—were kept by one 
great master for the supply of milk to London, 
the animals were fed upon brewers’ grains, as 
the most milk-producing food. The effect on the 
general health and on the muscular tissues of 
there poor creatures was something like that 
produced by excessive dram-drinking in the 
human subject. They were positively decanted 
into milk, and their flesh was scarcely fit for 
food. If we contrast with this the sweet, whole- 
) of three-year-old Welsh mutton, from 
li ild sheep that browse on the wild hills 
parts of the principality, the balance 
every way in favour of the wholesome 
of the latter. But these are extreme 
The Welsh mutton, notwithstandiog the 
tion of railway communication to Milford 
has not competed in the London market 
e fat meat which is there chiefly prized. 
© expense Of allowing sheep to live and 
for the three or even four years which 
their flesh to the condition most proper 
table is such that even in Wales it is diffi. 
to obtain such mutton as connoisseurs used 
- It may be well worthy of considera- 


ty 


Hibal 


_ towns ; and a stranger visiting it generally finds 
,80me new works of more or less importance in 
progress. Among those at present completing 
or just completed, one of the most noticeable is 
the Roman Catholic “ Church of the Holy 
Name,” which was formally consecrated on 
Sunday, the 15th ult. This is a very large 
church, almost a small cathedral in size, 
designed by Mr. Hansom, of Bristol. The 
general style is that of a rather late type of 
Decorated Gothic: the plan comprises a very 
large west tower (not completed), an inner west 
porch or narthex, nave and aisles, and a row of 
small chapels opening from the latter, rendering 
the external design practically that of a five- 
aisled building; large transepts, and a chancel 
with chevet termination eastward. The roofs 
are entirely vaulted, and carried by flying 
battresees on the exterior; these latter, which, 
of course, form a main featare in the external 
design, are treated with a simplicity and true 
feeling for masonic treatment which cannot be 
too highly praised ; and the whole building 
groups very finely from the south-east view, 
though the detail of the buttresses and other 
features of the lower portion is less satisfactory, 
and rather too much in the “‘ Gothic manual” 
style. The interior shows a novelty of treat- 
ment; the piers and archivolts of the larger 
arcades are executed in stone, but all the rest of 
the internal walls is faced with cream-coloured 
terra-cotta, the vaulting being executed in the 
same material, which in some places is used also 
for piers and arch-moulds, and niches. The 
result is only partially mpgs Where the 
terra-cotta is used purely as a wall-surface, as in 
the spandrels of the nave arcades and of the 
vaulting, where it is entirely covered with a 
stamped design forming a diaper, the effect is 
very good, and, of course, less expensive than 
anything of the same kind in stone would be. 
Bat where the terra-cotta has been tried for 
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the Welsh mountains as if he were a |: 
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choly extent; and it is clear that if 
is to be used in such situations it must be better 


lover the walls, the result would have been 
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deal in this way. But there is a want of 
ment and in the trestment of detal 
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The recommendations of the committee are 
summed up as follow:—l. The gradual aboli- 
tion of middens and substitution of a new privy 








en he iat hk ok Oe tte 
i present ill not come to see Shakspeare 
stand as arches,| unless with the accompaniments of first-class 




















except by mere cohesion of mortar, that it seems , stage illusion, and decoration, is an odd | system, based upon the principle of exclasion 
a pity that the arched form was adopted at all, way of inferring their ion of the great ak Ws Semen, wal weekly eatiediien of af 
or at least that the real means of supporting the | dramatist, and is of being construed | excrementitious matter, solid and liquid. 2. A 


system to be developed in connexion with the 
above, of exclusion from the sewers and col- 
lection of refuse from slaughter-houses, cattle- 
markets, urinals, cow-houses, and stables. 3. 
An experimental trial of the Rochdale and Man- 
chester systems, on a sufficiently large scale, 
and under the strictest supervision; and ulti- 
mately an extension to the whole town of that 
system which shall be found to be the most 
efficient, 4, The imposition of a rate on occu- 
piers, in respect of water-closets connected with 
the sewers, on a scale to be sanctioned by the 
Council. 5. That a register be and 
kept of all connexions with the sewers, and that 
no foture connexions with the sewers should be 
made without the consent of the Council. 6. 
The exclusion from the sewers of the refuse from 
the works of German silver manufacturers, gal- 
vanizers, wire - drawers, and manufacturing 
chemists, and from such other works, the refase 
from which may, from time to time, be found to 
interfere with the utilisation of the sewage of 
the borough, unless such refuse shall, previously 
to being discharged into the sewers, have beer 
so treated as not to interfere with such utilisa- 
tion. 7. The purchase of 800 acres of land for 
the purposes mentioned in this Report. Other 
recommendations relate to the obtainment of 
borrowing powers for the purchase and leasing 
of land, execution of works, &c. i 

The purification of the sewage, so as to avoid 3 
the creation of a nuisance by the pollution of 
rivers and the deposition of offensive solid 
matter, is to be effected by excluding the sewage 
altogether from the River Tame, at Saltley, 
carrying it a distance of seven miles to suitable 
land, and there cleansing it, on a limited area, 
by the system of downward intermittent filtra- 
tion, so that the efflaent water may be safely 

into the river ; provision being also made 
for the use of sewage by agriculturists along the 
line of conduit, and a small model sewage farm 
being established to instruct the neighbouring 
farmer in the use and value of sewage as a 
manure, 

In their Report the committee state that they 
consulted medical men in Birmingham as to the 
effect of the middens on health, and the follow- 
ing are the points on which there is a unanimous 
opinion :—1. That the pollution of well-water b 


quasi-arch were not more prominently shown, | into a tacit admission that scenery, and not 
instead of ‘designed as if with an effort at | Shakspeare, is the attraction. Whether it is 
Concealment. This is, however, almost the only | quite in good taste and keeping, either, to intro- 
porto ee ee find Paper pepal a semi-grotesque ballet,* 

th very pleasing design. style is really | at. bat a vulgar and commonplace species of 
original, showing in a successful combination | entertainment,—and whether, done, it was 
some of the best characteristics both of Gothic| worth while for a musician of Mr. Sullivan’s 
and Italian design; the carved ornament in the | position and lities to write music for it,— 
soffit of the angle bay is admirable in style and may be, in F 8 phrase, “questions to be 


of 
fiat square cones in juxta-position on the There was an ostensible reason for this, as it 
surface, giving additional play of surface,—aj|gives more light where it was a good deal 
device ed diversify the wall face in| wanted, but it is not a treatment which we 
: is is a | should like to see adopted as a precedent in the 
most pleasing and refined bit of modern build- | fitting-up of theatres. 








atyle. 
The new Exchange is now completed ex-| THE BIRMINGHAM SEWAGE QUESTION. 


gh 
: as the interior is still consequently occupied i i ini 
: a gesk: Seal of cnalidabag te caNel oF | ence, ae et ae ae 
| room cannot be judged of. Of the exterior we| sewage question many-fold. The extent of the 
gave a view some little time since. The building | Birmingham midden system is now for the first 
would perhaps look better were it so placed that | time ascertained. There are in Birmingham 
&® more distant and comprehensive view of the 3,884 premises, containing 7,065 water-closets, 
whole could be obtained. Surrounded as it is| accommodating about 20,000 persons; and 
by not very wide streets, this is impossible ; and | 70,000 houses, connected with 19,551 privies 
any advantage it might derive from distance is|and middens, acoommodating about 325,000 
destroyed, while the eye is impressed even more persons. Of these middens or ashpits, nearly 
than it would otherwise be by the commonplace,/14000 are drained into the sewers, The 
inartistic characterofthe architecturaldetail. The | middens cover an area of 65,170 equare yards, 
new town-hall does not as yet make much show | or about 13} acres; and practically all of 
above ground, and ite site is chiefly marked from | containing focal matter and solid and liquid 
treet ew An yin moter ae tamer, refuse, are open to the air. Some of them are 
out against the sky, in iteelf an important and | situated beneath houses or workshops, and large 
laborious work. Terra-cotta, we perceive, is | numbers are built against the walls of houses, 
being employed as a lining for the internal cor- | which are thus permeated with the filthy liquid 
ridors, in the same manner as in Mr. Hansom’s soaking through the walls. The consequence is 
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sewage matter is general, and the use of 

in so forward a state as to exhibit ing for y me the receptacles of sewage | Water most dangerous to health. 2. That sewer 
com ment or criticism. matter, with which the earth surrounding the | S8e8 arising from the decomposition of focal 

Among present objects of interest in Man- is absolutely saturated. matter do penetrate through house-drains into 
chester we must count the did mounting of| The Town Council of B some time | the interior of dwellings, and that their effect is 
the “ Merchant of Venice,” at the Princess’s & committee to inquire into two | 4! to health. 3. That emanations from 
Theatre, briefly referred to in our columns the | enbjects,—the “best mode of of, or | ™ are also highly dangerous. 4. That 
other day. In regard to scenic decoration, it dealing with, the sewage of the ;” and/| fevers of a typhoid character, diseases of the 
would be difficult to it. The scenes, | the of “ excluding from the sewers all | digestive organs, diarrhwa, and diseases of a 


similar character, besides others, are directly 
Hawes Craven, and others, not only present,/|that tend to cause the sewage, as now dis- traceable to the above causes, and that the same 
in some instances, most remarkable achieve- | charged, to become a common nuisance.” 
ments in illusory perspective, but have an addi-| The results of the inquiries thus directed, and 
tional interest as forming tations of | the recommendations of the committee 
actual buildings and scenes Venice, from} therefrom, are now presented in a 
sketches taken on the spot. Equal care and | yolame,t in two main divisions—(1) the ex- 
artistic taste has been bestowed upon the dresses | clusion of Excreta and other Injarious Matters 
and other accessories, Mr. Calvert's Shylock is | from the Sewers; and (2) the Treatment of the 
an original rendering of the part, emphasising the | Sewage at the Sewers’ Oatlet. 
sordid and cringing element in the Jew’s cha-| Under the former division some account is 
in 


The land under the present system is irrigated 
by raw sewage taken direct from the mains. A 
i ia drained, and that to an insuffi- 
cient depth, so that for the most part the effiaent 
water passes over instead of through the land. 
serene fon ene les Salen sol pane ashen 
minute consistency with which . Calvert | from the borough surveyor, the borough analyat, that it cannot be efficiently drained, > us is 
has wrought out his idea of the character. Au/|and the inspector fam Seta gs oe Mr. | in a position which renders it liable to flooda, 
reste, it must be confessed that the interest lies | Hope, of Romford, Mr. Bailey Denton, C.B., Mr. 





say @ new system of dealing with human excreta, a 
known as the Rochdale system, is now being a 
rapidly introduced, and the conversion of the old ; 





@xpresses a strong opinion that appendix to the Report. privies is being effected by nearly the same : 
cnghs, te bo pamitiot’ te’ the sein oak tel maaan an, those employed in Liverpool for the f 
Bame advantages of scenery and decoration oe oe Se ae Masque,” the exause a eee oe i 
which are bestowed on most modern plays in the | Tit © "wt oieten YA ye entcll al pooem vant to abe meats Cone ta 


uired ibl i , of the audience, 
onght eta the eb Lait ol ke een , ie agh of Birmiogham. Report of the and patented the Rochdale system, farnishes 
a fender beet ag aye Committee. Presented to the Council on the! the following explanation: — “ each f 
P October, 1871. Journal” | “ioset-seat & i 4 i 
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quantity of a chemical disinfecting fluid is placed, 
in which the foeces and urine are collected, the 
vessels being removed in a covered cart in the 
daytime to a manure manufactory, weekly or 
more frequently if required, an important 
feature of the process being a retardation of the 
fermentation of the excreta, so as to prevent it 
from fouling the atmosphere, and being de 

ciated in value as a manure, which is eff by 
frequent removal of the receptacles prepared as 
above stated. The cinders and dry refuse from 
the houses are in like manner collected in com- 
mon barrels or other receptacles, and when fall, 
the contents are tipped into a corporation cart, 
and removed to the same dept or manufactory 
as the excreta, where they are sifted by a win- 
nowing machine, which separates the cinders, 
refuse, vegetable matter, and fine ash. The 
vegetable matter is burnt, and its ash and the 
fine coal ash are used in the manufacture of the 
manure. There is a ready sale for the large 
cinders at the price of 3s. per ton, and the 
smaller cinders are used for working the engine 
at the manufactory. The fine coal and vegetable 
ash is mixed with the excreta from the prepared 
receptacles; the mixture is subjected to a 
chemical process; and after being allowed to 
remain in heaps for a period of about twenty-one 
days, is passed through a screen to ensure per- 
fect mixing. It is then a damp powdery manure, 
containing all the constituents of the faces and 
urine, except a large portion of the water. By 
this process a valuable manure is produced, 
which will allow of the addition of several 
valuable manurial agents, if it be found de- 
sirable; but such addition is not necessarily a part 
of the process. By this method of collecting and 
treating the night-soil and refase of towns there 
is nothing lost ; all is made profitably available, 


and a farther improvement is also sometimes 
adopted by which all continuous communica. 
tions between the house-drains and sewers is cat 
off, and an escape of sewer-gas into the interior 
is made impossible. Where the new privy and 
ash-pit have been introduced into courts or 
thickly-populated districts, it is usual for two 
privies to have a common ash-pit. They are at 
present emptied regularly once a fortnight ; but 
a weekly emptying is recommended by the 
Officer of Heal The cost of this new privy 
and ash-pit, where the ventilation-flue has to be 
carried two stories high, is from 31. 10x. to 41. 
About 1,400 of these privies have, up to the 
present time, replaced the old open middens ; 
and they represent privy accommodation for 
about 4,200 houses. The me af eyo 
is going on as rapidly as possible, and the 

of Troalth states Thee. the effect of the above and 
other sanitary improvements, particularly the 
abolition of cellar-dwellings in the converted 
district, had been to diminish materially fever 
and diarrbca, especially infant diarrbwa, 80 
dangerous in large communities, and, in most 
cases, attributable to a focal atmosphere, and 
that the death-rate in 2} years had been reduced 
from 33 to 27 in 1,000.” 

On the subject of irrigation and utilisation the 
Committee make the following remarks :— 

“ The only other method yet known for puri- 
fying sewage is the passing it through a natural 
soil. For this purpose, land may either be 
regarded as a natural filter, by means of which 
it may or may not be possible to purify the 
sewage on the smallest possible area continuously, 
so as to aliow of its admission into a running 
stream, without seeking, as a direct object, to 
atilice the elements of fertility which it may 
contain ; or it may be sought to purify, and at 





the cinders being found sufficient to raise steam 
for any motive power required in ‘the process of 
preparing the manare, and all other kinds of 
refuse, such as glass, iron, &c., can be disposed 
of for their usual purposes. The urine from the 
public urinals, and that portion which can be 
collected from dwelling-houses, to which is added 
a quantity of the same before-mentioned mixture, 
which is put into the receptacles for night soil, 
is evaporated and added to the prepared manure. 
The blood from the slaughter-houses is also, by a 
simple and inoffensive process, brought into a 
state fit to be added to the prepared manure, 
and forms a valuable addition to it.” 

The committee say that this system, as far as 
it has been carried out, appears to be a great 
sanitary and economical improvement. They 


the same time utilise it, by applying it to land 
in such quantities, at such times, and in such 
@ manner as shall prodace the greatest return 
in the shape of marketable crops without injaring 
the permanent fertility of the soil. 

The Committee take the subject of utilisation 
first ; and on this the following questions arise :— 
1. Does ordinary sewage possess a manurial 
valae sufficient to make it worth the while of 
landlords or tenants to incur the expense, which 
is considerabie, in laying out land for its recep- 
tion by way of irrigation? 2. Can it be applied 
continuously without injury to the permanent 
fertility of the soil? 3. What area of the land 
of a given character is necessary for the perfect 
utilisation of sewage of given quantity and 





inspected many of the converted privies, which | 
were perfectly clean and inodorous; and the) 
complete utilisation of the dry refuse, they state, | 
materially diminishes the cost of the scavenging | 
department. In the erection of all new houses 


the Health Committee require the adoption of | 
this system, and all the structural alterations | 


from the old to the new system are done at the 
expense of the owner. The cost of the new | 
privy entire on this principle is estimated at 
from 11. to 51.,and Mr. Alderman Taylor is of 
opinion that 21. per privy would be a fair average 
cost, to which must be added a charge of 10s. 
for the galvanised iron receptacle and the wooden 
ash-tub, which are supplied by the Corporation. 
Of the Manchester system the Report says :— 
“It is almost impossible to make any accurate 
estimate of the number of water-closets and 
middens ; but the number of the former may be 
approximately taken as 15,000, and of the latter 
50,000. The Health Committee are compelling 
owners, among other sanitary improvements, to 
make structural alterations in privies and ash- 
pits, upon the certificate of the Medical Officer 
of Health, and according to a particular plan 
and specification furnished by the Health Com- 
mittee, a copy of which is attached to this report. 
The new improved privy consists of a common 
privy and ash-pit; but the ash-pit is small and 
covered, and a ventilating-shaft is taken from 
the top of the ash-pit to the roof of the house to 





which it is attached. The floor of the ash-pit is 
of glezed earthenware, absolutely water-tight ; 
and its door, which is either at the side or back, 
is kept locked, and only opened by the night- 
soil men when they come to empty it. The 
ashes can only be emptied into the ash-pit 
through the privy-seat, which is provided with 
hinges, and can be raised entirely for this pur- 
pose; and the ashes must, of necessity, be 
poured over, and thns deodorise the focal 
matters. Dust-boxes are provided for the mis- 
cellaneous solid refuse. The house slops and 
liquid refase are poured into the sewers through 


strength, so that no fertilising element of the 
sewage shall be wasted? The Committee say 
that on these points chemists of the highest 
scientific attainments express absolately contrary 
opinions, and engineers of the greatest eminence 
are equally at variance ; and that, in this state 
of uncertainty, it is therefore of special import- 
ance, in dealing with the immense volume of 
sewage at Birmingham, to proceed with the 
greatest cantion,—at any rate, until some agree- 
ment be come to between the various scientific 
authorities. They have visited the sewage 
farms of Warwick and Ragby, and Mr. Hope’s 
model farm at Romford, and have addressed 
questions to the authorities of such towns as 
have adopted the irrigation system. 
As to the money question, “ Will irrigation 
pay ?”’—a very secondary one, in our estimation, 
by comparison with the sanitary question,—the 
Report says :— 
“ As to the general financial result of sewage 
farming, it is to be regretted that so little 
information has been obtained, the questions on 
this point having been generally unanswered. 
The two replies received are to the following 
effect :—At Warwick the estimate for the present 
year (which has been the most one) 
is that the value of the crops, sold and ricked, 
will about equal the total annual expense, in- 
clading interest on outlay and pumping. At 
Cheltenham the loss, after paying interest and 
yearly repayment of principal for purchase of 
land and permanent works, is almost nominal. 
Cheltenham, as before remarked, is somewhat 
favourably circumstanced; for out of the 330 
acres of land irrigated, 130 acres only belonged 
to the Corporation, and 200 to adjacent owners, 
who pay a small yearly rent for the sewage.” 
The Committee do not doubt the sale of large 
crops at considerable sums, but from the silence 
as to the cost of production, they conclude that 
the general financial results have not been satis- 
factory. Considering that compulsory purchase 
always involves the paying of more than 
market price of land, that costly 





& properly-trapped grid in front of the dwellings ; 


the 
. are 
required to convey the sewage to the land, and 








that there is expense in laying ont the 
surface and ng, they observe that it would 
be quite unreasonable to anticipate anything but 
logs, though may in itself possess con. 
siderable man value, 








A HOME VIEW OF YEOVIL. 


Yeovit again! Yes, but from her own point 
of view, and out of her own month comes the 
tale. The stranger's account of things in thig 
model town has been always resented as a piece 
of impertinence; the Yeovilians, we were told, 
could manage their own affairs, and did not 
require to be lectured from London. Twelve 
months have nearly since our notice of 
various matters in Yeovil resulted in an official 
inquiry onthe part of the Government. After 
this matters seemed to mend a little, but we 
believe now it was only a spurt; for, jadging 
Yeovil by her own statement from within, her 
evils are her own, and are the natural result of 
her own innate sl and corporate 
incapacity. Both in the town and in its environg 
emall-pox and scarlet fever are very rife, and have 
been during the year. Scarlatina has increased 
in some districts. In Great Western-terrace, 
consisting of fifteen houses, in twelve out of the 
fifteen there have been thirty-four cases of fever 
and three deaths. Seven of the houses drained 
into an open ditch in the Sherborne-road, and 
the remainder intoabrickyard. With a singular 
fatality, es if to ensure a sufficient mortality 
retarn for a future season, the brickmakers are 
mixing their clay with the sewage. A lad was 
taken ill with fever in the brickyard, and died 
within two days, without his clothing being for 
one moment removed. 

The mayor declares in council that he wonders 
any houses could be found free in the above 
neighbourhood from fever. From Goar-gap and 
Rusty-well accounts come swelling in weekly of 
unabated nuisances. In the latter district, five 
cases of fever are reported from one house, and 
small-pox existing in addition. 

The want of drainage at Goar-gap has led to 
the poisoning of the miserable squatters or in- 
habitants who are forced to reside there. A 
drain is ordered to be made here, and notice to 
be served on the tenants, calling upon them to 
connect the house-drains with the public sewers. 
P. ly speaking, several of the houses have 
no drains, but seething sinks and cesspools that 
continually exude the foulest poison. 

A few days since the town of Yeovil iteel’ was 
flooded with dirt, mud, and slush, of every de- 
scription, occasioned by an inundation throagh 
ineffective drainage. Many houses in the lower 
quarter of the town were flooded. In fact, the 
principal cause of the dire evils of this badly- 
managed town results from imperfect drainage, 
and unabated nuisances. The local authorities 
are acknowledging this now, though a few 
months since it was a piece of impertinence on 
our part to hint that Yeovil stood in need of 
care. 








MODEL VILLAGES. 


Sir,—In a speech made by Mr. Godwin, in 
Leeds, a short time ago, as reported, 
stated that a gentleman was 
willing to come forward in support of an 
movement having for its object 
ment of the social condition of 
classes (equal in munificence to that of the 
Peabody gifts), if such movement could be 

ted in a practicable form, and with 
reasonable hopes of the object in view. 

1 confess, so far as the Peabody scheme of 
benevolence is concerned, to very little aympatiy 
with the erection of palatial residences in w 
working men and their families may find accom- 
modation in the heart of London : such build. 
are, a great improvement 
upon the houses and mode of life which their 
present occupiers former! 
do not, Le to be feared, k.. 
wants, t, and feeling of the working-class 
Englishman, who Bean Bh have a home of his 
own, however small and inconvenient, and un- 
provided with a proper and reasonable accom- 
modation, for his wife and family. 

This feeling is a good one, as it conduces to 
the exercise of the great qualities of self-govern- 
ment and control, and a more reliant and in- 
dependent tone of mind and spirit, at least to 
far degree than can be the case where, 
as member of a large establishment, how- 
ever comfortable and costly, all his wants and 
requirements are provided for by others. 
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The great necessity of the time appears to be 
to provide workmen and their families with 
comfortable, convenient, and healthy homes on 
the margin of this wilderness of brick and mor- 


science and experi- 
per ay oo at their command, at reasonable 


This can only be achieved by the erection of | i 


workmen’s houses on a large scale, so that the 
beneficial action of the tive principle 


co-opera 
may ultimately be brought to bear for the suc- | i 


ecssful 1 management of such a pro- 


Having been connected in past days with the 
governing authority in a large mannfacturing 
ee Ee ee me of 
studying the daily life and wretched social con- 
dition under which so large a proportion of the 
eons of toil live,—a state of things appealing 
strongly to the heart of every kind and thinking 
man for some however slight, to 
ascertain the causes which operate to tie down 
human beings to a miserable existence. 

I have seen the operation and effect of work- 
men’s building societies on a somewhat large 
scale. Rows of houses, wretchedly constructed 
and badly drained, built on swamps called roads, 
the whole system defective in arrangement and 
organisation from beginning to end,—entire 
suburbs of such houses have been built and 
occupied for years, when it has been impossible 
for acart to pass along the so-called streets, 
which bave never been either formed or con- 
stracted until (although private property) such 
& state of things, being a crying disgrace and 
scandal, has compelled energetic and costly 
action in remedy by the local authorities, which 
the occupiers of such houses have been totally 
unable to sustain. 


These are some of the many evil results of | and habits of the people would be necessary, a 


the action of working men having good motives 
end a dim iation of a better state of 


things, but wanting in knowledge, experience, | not destroy, the entire labours of a genera- 
and snfficient means to work oat the results | tion. 


aimed at. 


Tt must also be a source of pain to many to| suited to English ideas, and dependent for 
see the style of the enormous building opera- | lasting success upon the people themselves, may 
tions now going on in the suburbs of London, | thus be briefly described :— 


where attempts are being made to provide work- 
men and the claes jast above them with houses. 
Terraces of unmeaning, horrible-looking build- 


ings, doing their best to shut out light, ventila- | of the principal railways raaning into the great 
tion, and health; built right up to the street, | working centre of the metropolis, say the east 
nd with a mere narrow slip of garden at the | end, as short a distance out of towns as possible, 
back of each house, so surrounded by brick | and having a special station, and special arrange- 


walls that vegetation can only drag on a 


weary existence, in a daily protest against the | land to cost about 2001. per acre. 


cupidity, ignorance, and greed which rear such 


piles of brick and mortar for human beings to | in pairs, say 10 cottages to an acre, so arranged 


pass a weary life in. 


The enormous wealth and widespread poverty, | possible effect in a landscape point of view, 
ion side by side in this | combined with economy of allotment. 


misery, and 


country afford food for and serious reflec- 


tion. If the daily life and frightful social con-|in any way expensive in construction; good 
classes arise from their | drainage, dry foundations, dry walls, and con- 
idence,—are | venient internal arrangements to be all-im- 


dition of our 
vices of intemperance and im 


Large sums of money have been and will be 
spent upon costly and impracticable schemes, 
which for a time artificially improve the position 
of a small namber of operatives; but the results 
are not of such a character as to warrant farther 

in a similar direction. 

A real 


success, drag investors of money to follow in the 
wake, and which would the working man 


every sanitary appliance which the of 
others can suggest at his command ; th and 


a healthy existence within his reach ; a share in 
the control of an important which 
will tend to raise the faculties of mind and body 
to the highest pitch; educational establishments 
at command for his children; parks, clabs, 
assembly rooms, and other institations, within 
reach, and identified with his own home. 

These great benefits, which as much surpass 
those offered by Peabody institutions as the 
grown man does the child, can be obtained at 
reasonable cost by the exertions of the capitalist 
and philanthropist who would provide the means 
to carry out, and for a time only, carefully watch 
and guide the development of such a scheme 
before leaving it for fatare management toa 
citizen and municipal spirit. 

Your subscribers have read with great interest 
no doubt an article in the Builder of the 9th 
ult., under the heading of “ French Solutions of 
Social Difficalties ;” bat whilst M. Godin’s work 
may stand out as a beacon to guide usin the 
advancement towards a solution of the social 
question, the “ Familistére” is an institution 
which would hardly permanently flourish on 
English soil. An entire change in the customs 


work of time and difficulty; and if successfal at 
first, fature mismanagement might imperil, if 
A movement, with the same end in view, but 


The English “ Familistére.” 
Eighty acres of land to be purchased upon one 


ments as to trains and workmen’s fares; the 
Upon this estate build 500 workmen’s cottages 
and distributed about as to obtain the greatest 


The cottages to be reasonable in size, but not 


they to blame? Can it be supposed that the! portant. Each pair of cottages to be set back 


reeking courts of the metropolis, the polluted 


from the principal road, and surrounded with 


and enervating atmosphere surrounding the |jast sufficient ground for good back-yards and 
poorer class of dwellings, the utter want of | flower and kitchen gardens. Excepting for 


proper accommodation and decent sanitary ap- 


of privacy in the back premises, all 


purposes 
pliances, with a nest of other evils, are iacite- | unsightly brick walls to be avoided, and strong 
ments to virtue, industry, temperance, and | wire fencing, trees, and shrubs to do duty as 
boundaries 


sobriety ? 
No: with the present generation we may, 


The roads to be park drives, with a margin of 


perhaps, fail to do mach ; but the future is in our | turf on either side, planted at stated intervals 
hands, and by bringing up the younger members | with specimen trees and ornamental shrubs. 


of the working community far removed from the 


The drainage, water supply, and sewage works 


causes which to an enormous extent at the /| to be perfect. 


t time to daunt the good, the 


Land to be laid out near the centre of the 


earnest, and the philanthropic in their endeavours | estate for ornamental gardens or park, small in 
to improve the human family, we may hope to | size, but well arranged ; from five to ten acres 
make rapid strides towards that time when the | in extent. 


workman may bave a happy home and a joyous 


In the park,—to be erected, schools and 


existence within his reach, and rise to a higher| museum, club-house and assembly-room, co- 
appreciation of his duties as a citizen and a/ operative stores, laundry and drying-ground, 


member of this great commonwealth. 
The first step in so high and noble a task, is 


baths, and green-houses. 
The whole of the buildings on the estate to be 


¢o provide such a home ; and it does appear that | of a plain, substantial architectural style, devoid 
this is not beyond the power of the capitalist | of excess of ornamentation or needless expense 


end the philanthropist. 


in construction, but suitable in every respect for 


The great toilers of the earth who help to| the purposes in view. 


create the wealth which surrounds us in every 
direction, have at least a right to decent habita- 
tions; they cannot of ves do much 


towards providing the same, and it is therefore 
for others embued with horror at the position of 
euch a class, to devise a remedy, and enlist 


‘*ympathy and capital in so great a cause. ] 





When completed, it would be, in fact, a model 
village of 2,500 inhabitants, with every means 
health, happiness, comfort, and recreation at 
command, besides “‘ numerous arrangements 
enabling them to partake of luxuries or the 
equivalents of riches.” 

If well managed, the whole cost would 





























ly not exceed 125,0001., to be sappor- 
the following manner :— 


i 














PF me Som og 00°000 
Roads, drainage, &c. 2,500 
os ty = oa nadanedentie 7 

Total £124,500 





Rents of 500 cottages, at 5s. per week ............ £6,500 
Profits upon stores and other establishments... 3,000 
Total £9,500 





From this sum to be deducted the cost of 
administration, &c., which should not exceed for 
the firat three years 1,000l., and afterwards be 
probably reduced to 500l. per annum ; this would 
leave an available surplus of 8,5001.; a sum of 
6 per cent. only to go to capital account, the 
balance to be carried to the administrative fand. 

It is difficult to estimate the profits upon 
stores, &c., but as M. Godin shows them to be 
3 per cent. upon 50,000/., and, as all the inhabi- 
tants on the estate would be deeply interested in 
supporting every institution upon it, the amount 
placed to that account probably understates the 
receipts. 

The management for the first three years 
should be in the hands of the capitalist. After- 
wards, when every institution had got into work- 
ing order, the representative and municipal 
principle might be evoked. 

Sach a scheme bat faintly shadowed forth, if 
successfal and economically carried out, would 
be a step towards the solution of a great social 
problem. 

To you, as one of a noble band of pioneers, I 
suggest the same. If it will not bear critical 
examination, let it be like so many other propo- 
sitions which see the light of day but to die; but, 
if practicable, something, perhaps, may be done 
to help surely and speedily those who otherwise 
cannot help themselves, and obtain willing 
workers in so noble and great a field of use- 
falness. JosepH 8. Forbes. 








IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE 
VERY POOR. 


Siz,—My attention has for a long time been 
directed to the necessity lately referred to in 
your pages, namely, that of providing healthy 
dwellings for the very poor. Skilled workmen 
and others receiving comparatively high wages, 
have organisations and capital of their own, 
which need rather direction and developmens 
than material aid for the accomplishment of the 
desired purpose. They have also leaders of 
ability and energy, who do not fail to make 
known the requirements of their followers. 
Those, on the other hand, who are much lower 
in the social scale, have but small means that 
can be developed, and their voice is rarely heard, 
except in cries and groans. It is these who, 
most particularly, need the material assistance 
of the wealthy. 

Bat the problem is a difficult one to solve. It 
is, how to help those who are on the verge of 
pauper'sm, without completely pauperising them ? 
In other words, how to help them in such a way 
that they shall not rely upon your help, but 
rather learn a more stringent lesson of self-help. 

A proposal to pay wholly or in part the rent 
of the very poor, whether by the State, in “ res- 
cuing”’ the people from “ the dismal lanes,” and 
‘planting them out in the clear,” or by the 
benevolent in providing model dwellings or 
otherwise, is, to the extent to which the proposal 
can be relied upon, subsidising the earnings of 
the poor, and, by subsidising them, ultimately 
reducing the amount received from employers. 
It is out-door relief in another form. The same 
may be eaid (though with some limitation) of 
dwellings of a superior and more expensive 
kind which are provided at the same rent as the 
old, inferior, and less expensive, unless, indeed, 
the old rent is at “famine” price, produced by 
scarcity or monopoly. eran Eker. 

The difficulty of our present question lies in 
this, that no increase of rent, even if for superior 
accommodation, can be borne by the classto which 
werefer. But this difficulty is met in part by the 

t offer of your benevolent anonymous 


of | correspondent ; if this offer, great though it is, 


were supplemented by recurring gifts of others, 
the difficulty would be by so much farther over- 
come. This will be seen more if we 
consider (1) the duties of trustees ; (2) the main 
want of the very poor; and (3) the component 
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parts of rent. I will, then, sketch the outlines 
of a proposal based upon these considerations. 
1. As to trustees. I am assuming that all the 
moneys to be applied for the benefit of the very 
poor are placed in the hands of trustees. Their 
first anxiety as trustees is the security of the 
principal of their trust. Bearing this in mind, 
they cannot trade with the money, for trade 
involves, perhaps rather implies, a possible loss. 





They cannot invest it in ordinary stocks or | the rent 
wy a. for this is another form of trading. They | 1s, 6d. to 2s. 6d. 


shares, ‘ 
cannot accept any security, however tempting, 
which requires continuous or periodic action for 
the maintenance of the security intact. Hence 
their investments are confined to real property 
and Government Stock. These yield from 3 to 
5} per cent. Though as investors the trustees 
would deem this too small an interest, yet qué 
trustees, with a desire to maintain their capital 
intact, they cannot obtain more. 

2. When we consider the immense reprodac- 
tive advantage that in England capital has over 
labour, there can be but little doubt as to the 
main want of the very poor. Capital, in fact, is the 
ladder by which wealth is attained. The great 
difficulty of the worker is to get his foot upon 
the first round. Let him do that, and his 
greatest difficulty is conquered. Notwithstanding 
the dearth of work at times, and the pressure 
of the labour market, I venture to think that 
current necessities are generally met in some 
way, and that the great want is the union of 
capital with labour in the same person. 

3. As torent. Rent may be regarded as com- 
posed of three parts, to which a fourth must 
sometimes be added. (a.) There is first the re- 
payment of the capital. In short tenures, this 
is an important element. In long leases it is 

ically forgotten, and the increase of interest 
which should go to replace it is consumed as it is 
received. In permanent tenures it is safficient if 
the capital is refanded when the property changes 
hands ; in thia case, therefore, this item of rent is 
minimised. (b.) The interest for the use of capital 
forms the second item of rent. The amount of 
this interest varies with what the individual 
capitalist can get. In a dense and concen- 
trating population, dwellings of all sorts being 
of the nature of a monopoly, rents rise, and the 
landlord-capitalist has the advantage. It is 
true, local circumstances may cause some fluctua- 
tions, but the movement is in the end favourable 
to the monopolist. (c.) The rent has to provide 
@ fund to meet current expenses and those of 
maintenance ; as, for instance, the labour of col- 
lecting rents, looking after and paying for 
repairs, certain imperial and, in the 
case of weekly rents, the local rates also. (d.) 
The fourth item which goes to form rent is the 
insurance against losses of rent. This is in 
some cases & very item; in some it is 
nominal. If the losses can be avoided, the 
necessity for the insurance ceases. From this 
analysis it will be seen that (where property is 
fairly used and fairly kept) the first and third 
items are independent of the will either of land- 


unable to secure more on an average than 3} 
per cent. Can we bring him, with his 3} per 
cent., into relation to the tenant, whilst we 
secure to him his principal sum and do not 
saddle him with liabilities? I think that this is 
possible, and that we shall at the same time 
gradually secure to the poor that great de- 
» an available capital. 
The proposal I would make is this. Let the 


hold or otherwise the cost of the land, and issue 
shares of 481. each representing the ba 
cost of each dwelling ; the shares to be 

to occupying tenants only. The tenanta would 
enter into possession at once, and would out of 
their rent have to pay off (a) the 481. (0) 
interest upon the money ad by the trus- 
tees, (c) all current and maintenance 





paid for a siagle room varies from 

; it is rarely under 2s. The 

annual rent would be app in the scheme 

under consideration in the way :— 

(a.) Repeyment of geincipel of bailing cost, 3108 
Interest at 3} per cent. on 301., the cost 


dwelling of the freehold 
aleve at 3} per cent. on 
of amount advanced for bu’ 





the 
015. 73 


160 
Nil 


Gross annual rent, at 26, per week ......... £2540 


At any time the value of tke contributions paid 
upon a share would be represented by the 
amount paid under the first head (a). In case 
of withdrawal, the amount so paid would be sub- 
ject to two deductions ; first, for arrears of rent, 

with a smell fine for non-payment; 
secondly, for farther interest upon the difference 
between the average of the amonnt actually 
advanced, and the assumed average,—that is, the 
average if the share were completely paid up. 
This fund would by iteelf form the assurance 
against loas of rent. The only danger from this 
cause would be in the first three weeks,—a danger 
of so short a duration, that it could be readily 
obviated. The time required for paying off the 
share would be about 22} or 23 years. 

In order to prevent trafficking in the shares, 
and to prevent sub-letting in a way that might 
thwart the intentions of the 
suggest that the trastees only should be allowed 
to purchase the shares of those who might wish 
to withdraw’: the price to be paid would be the 
value determined as above. A shareholder, 
therefore, having paid all claims for five years, 
and wishing to emigrate or otherwise invest his 
money would be entitled to receive 101. 14s. 5d., 
less the interest on 181. 12s. 9d. for five years. 
The net amount the shareholder would receive 
would be 7l. 13s. 1ld. Withdrawing money 
would naturally cause a forfeiture of all rights 
and privileges. As withdrawal could be effected 
at any time, it would be desirable to — 
resort to it in any trifling difficulty. I wonld 
therefore t readmission to the same indi- 
vidual for only a limited number,—say, three 

i would 


(6.) 





about ; so that a shareholder 
his work took him to the north, 
thither, if a room were vacant. 
It is obvious that, in carrying out 
posal, the property would 
hands,—that is, the interest of the shareholders 


would increase, and that of the trustees would | i 


decrease. 


For this purpose, I should propose that the 
tenants of each bloek or of cottages should 
elect one of their number to serve on a 


committee, whose duty it would be to represent 
and watch over the interests of the tenants. 
One or more of the committee would be 


| 


| 
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lated,—say, not until the expiration of 
year. During the next seven years 
tenants one representative trustee to five 
trustees; during the next seven years 
tenants two representatives, and 
next seven years three; a re 
creasing with the funds invested, 
giving the original trustees a mej 
first year of non-representation 

to the original trustees to bring affairs 
Nene, es, end. woul. Miweies: lest of the 
tenants getting to know one another enabling 
them to make a better selection. 7 

a club- 


saree 
rivleeitte 





-| In connexion with each block or 
room or common slédingeegineanth tan 


&@ great 


expenses, | 
and (d) the assurance against loss of rent. Now 
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In a recent issue of the Builder (p. 789, ante), 
in an article on “ and Architec- 


of April, A.D. 1751, by John Aheron?” It 
Gon oahen thas a of ie ‘wilie-our 
anknown. Since ‘ion of the we 


day,—lords, earls, prelates, knights, public 
officers, English and Irish, —— appointments 
under the Government in Ireland, ladies of title, 
architects, and several building operatives. 
There are also several members of the Universi- 
ties, including Oxford, and some authors who 
then and afterwards were known to fame,— Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, Lord-Lientenant of Iréland, 
and known as Lord Chesterfield; Edmund 
Burke; the Earl of (the Duke of 
Wellington’s father or er); Dr. George 
Stone, Primate of Ireland ; Richard sf Ear! 
of Cork and Burlington ; Henry , Earl of 
Carlisle ; the Earl of Abercorn ; Dr. Delany and 
Dr. Dunkin, friends of Dean Swift; and nu- 


approbation. 

e sudden death of his patron while the plates 
were under the hands of the engravers. We 
will give a short epitome of the matter of the 
—— erlang Pcccelbetinagy ge: BaP oo 
metic, geometry, trigonometry, in view of the 
practice of both (mili and civil architecture. 
The second book treats architecture.in general, 
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more without making it email; the rooms on the 
floor are 21 ft. high, and those on the second, 23 ft. Here 

All of Aheron’s designs are severely Classic. 
In the paragraph of his preface the 
author rather observes,— 


copy 
like modesty in respect to their abilities and 
i From the list of his patrons, we con- 
clade that Aheron practised for some time in 
England as well as in the sister country. 

In the manuscript preface of his book in the 
British Museum, there is an erasure at the end 
of the preface, through which the name of “ Sir 
Edward O’Brien, baronet, Dromoland,” appears. 
On referring to the list of subscribers in the 
printed volume, we find the name of the “ Right 
Hon. William O’Brien, Earl of Inchiquin,” a 
member of the same family. I¢ is plain from 
this that he was employed by the O’Brien 
family, in the county Clare, or other of the 
southern counties of Ireland, where this family 
held large p i 

Of the date of our architect’s birth or death, 
we are atill in the dark, but perhaps this scant 
notice will help to further inquiry relative to the 
life and practice of John Aheron, architect. 








THE DRY-ROT. 


Tue dry-rot in the house near Castle Howard 
is an instructive lesson; and, so far as we have 
the materials before us, may be read as follows :— 
The house is probably of stone—retentive of wet. 
The oak joists are timber off the estate indif- 
ferently selected and seasoned,—not free from 

The damp walls favoured the development 
of dry-rot. (If our premises arefalse, “C. W.” will 
oblige by correcting them.) In such case, totake 
out the rotten timbers and replace them with 
sound timber, and simply washing the timber 
and walls with a strong solution, was insafficient 


° generate 
present purpose, apply to the local chemist : it is 
simple and i ive. Oare should be taken 
to stop up the flues and openings into the cellar ; 
and the floor above, if not tongued, should have 





spawn in the infected wood ; the best is by im~ 
fuerers with some poisonous metallic salt,— 
of vitality is the spawn that it is seldom, if ever, 
utterly destroyed when once it has gained pos- 


The dry-rot of our old built ships is Polyporus 
hybridus, and that of our dwelling-houses princi- 


Till within a couple of years ago we seldom 
met with (then) a rare fangus in this country,— 
parasitic on pine, Lentinus lepidens. In 1869 it 
suddenly on railway sleepers and 
wooden railway bridges all over the country. 
We had it sent to us from all quarters, and we 
gathered ourselves more than 100 specimens 
near the Heath tunnel of the North 
London Railway. Undoubtedly this compara- 
tively new and most destructive pest to pine- 
timber is now common with us. In 1869 we 
received our first specimens from arailway bridge 
at Abergavenny, and passing over the bridge a 
few days ago, we found a new bridge in course of 
erection, the old wood being reduced to so much 
rotten tinder, with the blackened fungi still 
adhering to the planks. W.G.S8. 








ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS ACT. 
SURVEYORS, 


Lincolnshire.—The following gentlemen have 
been elected surveyors for Lincoln under the 
new Act:—Mr. Hine, of Nottingham, for that 
district ; Mr. Fowler, of Louth, and Mr. Goddard, 
of Lincoln, for Lincolnshire. 

Peterborough.—This diocese has been divided 
into three districts. Mr. E. B. Browning, of 
Stamford ; Mr. Colin Alex. Macaulay, of Leicester; 
and Mr. Thos. Graham Jackson, of London, have 
been elected. 

Chichester.—Mr. Lacy W. Ridge. 

Salisbury.—Mr. G. R. Crickmay, for the arch- 
deaconry of Dorset. 

Lichfield.—The names of two of the surveyors 
were not given last week. In addition to Messrs. 
Stevens & Robinson, of Derby, the others are 
Mr. C. Lynam, of Stoke-upon-Trent, and Mr. 
Groves, of Shrewsbury, the County Surveyor of 


Salop. 
Canterbury.—Mr. Clarke, jointly with Mr. 
Spooner, already mentioned. 








SUSSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
OUTING. 


TuE autumn meeting of this society proved in 
many respects agreeable, although there are 
complaints as to the management, notably for 
want of conveyances at some of the points, and 
the lateness of the hour at which any refresh- 
ment was obtainable. The chief building visited 
was the parish church of Withyam. The Sack- 
ville Chapel here includes three monuments, 
respectively by Chantrey, Flaxman, and Nolle- 


and|kens. Buckhurst was visited. At two o'clock a 


move was made in the direction of Bolebrook, 
the site of the remains of an ancient brick man- 
sion—one of the earliest in the county, where 
Barl Delawarr had given instruction for a 
luncheon to be prepared. Of Bolebrook the only 
parts now remaining are the gateway tower and 
the north-eastern portion of the house, which is 
now used as a farmhouse, and is the residence 
of Mr. Whittome, who occupies the land in the 


- | immediate neighbourhood, under the carl. 


After luncheon, Lord Delawarr gave the follow- 
| ebroke is a 
in this country, being built about iddle 
ofthe Bfeeath onary eo nme one the 
Ronae ts Orscg 4xrehounign of James I. 

on the transfer of the property to the Tuftons, 
earls of Thanet. There were a park and demesne. 
of the Dalyn- 
rdges, of Bodiam, and passed to the Sackvilles 
by marriage of Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Edward Dalyngurdge. The Tuftons succeeded 


to theproperty by marriage, and 





bequeathed the 
] estate to charitable purposes. In 1770 it wassold 
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nnder a decree of the Court of Chancery, and pur- 
chased by Lord George emt yess eres 
George Sackville, who, when created a peer by 
title of Viscount Sackville, took from it his second 
title of Baron — e. Afterwards _ 
again united to the possessions of the 
house of Dorset, in 1870, when it was bought by 
John Frederic Sackville, third Duke of Dorset, 
maternal grandfather of the present Earl De la 
Warr, whose father, the fifth earl, succeeded to 
the Sackville estates through his marriage with 
Lady Elizabeth Sackville, daughter of the third 
Duke of Dorset. Her ladyship was the last of 
the old family of Sackville.” 








STRASBURGH PROTESTANT CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 


We have had before us for some time the 
programme of this competition, which is ad- 
dressed to all architects, but the treatment 
received by English architects in similar matters 
abroad has not been such as to lead us to per- 
suade any of our countrymen to give time to 
the speculation. However, the programme is at 
our publishing office, and may be seen by any 
who apply. The designs are to be sent in by 
the 3lst of January, 1872. The total amount to 
be expended is 32,000I., including the fittings and 
organ, which is to be of high character. 








ARCHITECTURAL ART CLASSES. 


THE opening of these classes at Lupton-street, 
Westminster, on Thursday, November the 2nd, 
is intended to be made the occasion for a 
general meeting of the profession and all 
interested in the promotion of the technical 
education of the young architect, with the 
view of eliciting opinion upon the general 
scope of these classes, and suggestions for the 
more successful carrying out of them. The pro- 
ceedings will be commenced at 8 p.m. by the 
distribution of prizes by the President of the 
Joint Committee, Mr. Waterhouse, to the most 
successful students in the three classes ; viz., the 
Life, the Antique Figure, and the Architectural 
Ornament, for work done in the Museum. The 
drawings will be exhibited, and then an open 
discussion will be invited upon the general 
question, in which it is hoped that some of the 
leading members of the profession will take part, 
and it is to be wished that all who may be en- 
gaged in the education of the young architect, 
either as receiving pupils or employing im- 
— will pers to be present, and, if 
possible, contribute something to the general 
information. 








THE LATE MR. CHARLES BABBAGE. 


Tue death is announced of this eminent 
mathematician and mechanician. He was born 
on December 26, 1792. In his work entitled 
“ Passages in the Life of a Philosopher” will be 
found interesting details of his boyhood and 
early youth. Perhaps by no work will 
be so widely known as by his “Tables of 
Logarithms,” upon the preparation of which he 
ane the pr py care. In order todiminish 

e fatigue constantly picking out figures 
from black and white pages, he experimented 
upon tinted papers and tieir effects upon the 
eye, the result being that his logarithms were 
partially printed upon green and fawn-coloured 
sheets. These logarithms were used in the cal- 
culations of the whole of the Trigonometrical 
Survey of Ireland, and in those of the English 
Sarvey from the period of their publication. 
They were also printed for foreign circulation. 

Babbage’s researches as a mathematician had 
always been directed in a special manner to 
those branches which are connected with the 
recognition of law in numerical series. The idea 
was early suggested to him that it was possible 
by means of mechanism to perform the opera- 
tions involved in the calculation of such series. 
He had noticed that even the best tables hitherto 
published are wanting in 3; and he 
considered that if, in place of tables constructed 
(however carefally) by ordinary computation, 
the unerring results of mechanical operations 
could be employed, a large gain would accrue 
to the astronomer and the seaman, whose 
calculations depend so largely on the accu- 
racy of the tables they make use of. He 
visited the principal centres of machine labour 
in England and on the Continent, studied care- 
fally the various forma of mechanism and the 
Character of the work performed by each; and 


finally, in 1821, having, as he Conceived, 
mastered all the essential difficulties of the 
problem, he undertook the construction of what 
he called a “ Difference engine” for the Govern- 
ment. By the year 1833, a portion of the 
machinery had been put together ; and, on trial, 
it was found to perform ite werk saith o 
accuracy promised by its constructor. Ba’ 

the meantime various difficulties not contem- 
plated by Babbage had arisen. His association 
with Mr. Clements, a clever engineer, had not 
worked so well as he had anticipated. Govern- 
ment began to doubt whether the scheme could 
be successfully completed; and when Babbage 
announced that a yet nobler design had been 
formed by him, which needed only Government 
aid for its realisation, “an alarmed Govern- 





ment,” says Professor Nichol, “with Mr. Gonul- 
barn and Sir Robert Peel at the head of the 
, abandoned the great enterprise. They 

offered Mr. Babbage, in recompense, that the 
difference engine, as , should be con- 
sidered his own property,—an offer which he 
courteously declined to accept. The engine is 
now in the museum of King’s College, London.” 
The late Lord Rosse, on leaving the chair of the 
Royal Society, entered a just protest in the name 
of the leading savans of against the 
by the Govern- 


injadicious parsimony displayed 
ment in this matter. 

Besides having been Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics at Cambridge, Mr. Babbage was a 
member of the chief learned societies of London 
and Europe, and contributed many important 
papers to their transactions. 








OPENING OF WOLVERHAMPTON NEW 
TOWN HALL. 


Tae new Town-hall, ia North-street, Wolver- 
hampton, has been ed with some ceremony, 
in which Lord Wrottesley, the lord-lieatenant 
of the county, took the leading part. The new 
edifice occupies one side of a square, which is 
filled by the not very handsome general pro- 
vision market, the opposite side of the square 
being occupied, but not beautified, by the 
Exchange. The new Town-hall is erected on 
the site of the Lion Hotel, famous in old coach- 
ing days. The new building comprises, under 
the common roof of Town-hall, council-hall, 
sessions and police courts, police station and 
barracks, —_ all adjunctive manicipal and 
oes. 
The style of architecture is Italian. The 
centre portion of the fagade projects, leaving 
double pilasters at the angles, of the Corinthian 
i by a dome-shaped roof, 
terminating with an ornamental iron cresting. 
The two wings also project slightly, and have 
single Corinthian pilasters at the angles, finish- 
ing with mansard roofs, having also ornamental 
metal crestings. The new buildings are divided 
into two portions. The main or principal, 
facing North-street, contains the sessions and 
magistrates’ courts, council chamber, and various 
offices required in the new Town-hall; that por- 
tion of the building in the rear, with frontages 
to Red Lion-street and ion-street, being 
devoted chiefly to the police barracks, fire-engine, 
&c. The ground floor of the barracks contains, 


rooms, and bedroom adjoining ; mess-room, 
30 ft. by 15 ft. 3 in.; instraction-room, the same 
ay ; Sin ty 9% apne mess-room, each 
cs. 3 in. 1 in. ; cleaning-room, ing- 
room, kitchen, scullery, and larder. At ripe 4 
of the corridor a flight of stone steps, 8 ft. 6 in. 
wide, communicates directly with the ground 
floor of the Town-hall. The principal entrance 
for the policemen is from the yard, with stair- 
case adjoining, leading up to the bedrooms on 
the floor above. There are twenty-one bed- 
rooms on this floor, with sick-roome, bath-rooms, 
water-closets, &c. Owing to the great deolivity 
of the ground from North-street to Red Lion- 
street, the ground floor of 
basement floor of the Town-hall 
precisely upon the same level. 
of the entrance to this basement, 
police-yard, are offices for the inspectors of 
weights and measures, stores for stolen property, 
&c.; and completely separated are the various 
cells for prisoners, male and female, with large 
exercising grounds for each on the opposite sides 
of the building. There are 17 cells for male 
prisoners, and 15 for females, the av: size of 
each cell being about 15 ft. by 6 ft. 
cells are also provided, leading direct to the 








docks in the courte above. Provision has been 


firstly, charge-room, with female searcher’s | j 
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Tuis has been It com- 
bines the Corn Exchange Town Hall, is 
constracted of red brick and Bath stone for 
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PARIS NEW OPERA-HOUSE, 


_ THe view we bere give of the Opera-House shows that structure as it would appear had it not been hedged 
in by huge lodging-houses. Unfortunately for the good looks of the House, ita approaches were left to 
the tender mercies of inartistic engineers. Hence, the houses of the square which separates the Opera from 
the Boulevard conceal the Opera’s lateral pavilions. Again, the Boulevard des Italiens having been raised above 
the level of the surrounding streets, the ground-floor of the Opera, when looked at from the Boulevard, seems 
as though it were in a pit. M. Garnier, the architect must be excused for faults not his own, 

Worthy of notice in the New Opera-Honse are the separate coverings of the stage and the house proper ; 
the stage having a large gable roof, the house a low cupola, suggestive of the honse’s inner form. At a 
lower level are seen the roofings of the minor parts of the building and the small domes quaintly spanning over 
the side pavilions, Thus, the outer building bespeaks its inner arrangement. This many-levelled roofing is 
certainly a new device ; for the old play-houses are, as a rale, capped with one comprehensive roof. 

The principal front of the building is a smooth-walled basement story, O0 which rests large coupled 
Corinthian columns, whose intercolumniations are occupied by smaller Corinthian columns. These smaller 
columns bear bulls’-eyeg framing busts of musical composers, The smaller columns meant to do duty as an 
ornamental screen are of deeply-coloured marble, with gilt capitals; whereas the large coupled or twin 
colamns, On which reste the whole structure, are of hard white limestone. The ornamental effect. of the 
smaller columna has unfortunately been rather spoilt by the heavy attic over the front, which so dwarfs the 
larger columns, that the smaller columns seem to have been called in as extra hands to help in carrying the 
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LonoituDINAL Section, 





building. In fact, the smaller columns fail to suggest the idea that their purpose 16 exclusively ornamental. 
This failure, however, is atcributable to an alteration in M. Garnier’s original design. Pressed by public or 
rather democratic opinion, M. Garnier had to throw into one the two foyers of his first plan. Hence, the 
immense height of the foyer’s ceiling, the heavy attic over it, and the consequent patchwork just mentioned. 
We have already hinted that the front elevation presents a system of gracefully-broken general lines. — The 
lateral elevation is equally varied. The pavilion which forms a centre to this elevation contains the private 
rooms of the ex-Emperor. Two carriage-ways lead up to it : a covered way inside, and aa uncovered way outside. 
In the elevation of the administration buildings are elongated windows, two stories high, and — = 
two parts by little bronze railings. Architectural unity was the reason of that arrangement. Z Thus, i , 
the windows of the first story of the House proper seem to run round the whole building, and give it npn 
The escalier d'honneur already mentioned in a former Namber of the Builder, when a plan of the — . 
ment was given (vol. xxviii., p. 465), rises to the first story under a large quadrangular pare oe Sig 
each side by three arches resting on red granite columns. Behind these arches are seen the ee a a 
trades of the smaller landing-places. The vaulted room under the theatre is surrounded by a circular arch- 
way, anc’ is to be used as a vestibule by persons alighting from carriages under the easter!y Te Pu 
As for the stage, it is high and deep enough to allow of slips as large as the stage curtain, boing or y 
moved up and down, to and fro, At the back of the stage, for the dancers, is a fantastic oereren. whie 
can be opened out to the stage, LAWRENCE BY. 
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ORGAN CASES, 


Every lover of the organ must feel obliged to 
the Builder for the excellent drawing of the 
instrument in the Cathedral of Bois-le-Dac, and 
also for the article which accompanies it. In a 
musical as well as an architectural point of 
view I agree with the opinions expressed. Many 
@ good organ is spoilt from being put into any hole 
or corner so as to be out of sight ; the tone, from 
ite situation, is damaged; and, for want of a 
case, much injury arises from dust and dirt. 

saberete eau T ses-anptchanel witha te geneeet 
e cases I am acq in | 
design not unlike that at Harlem, but with a 
far greater amount of decoration. It also has 
the advantage of being made of dark oak, that 
at Harlem being painted white. Amongst the 
early organs should not those at Freiburg, in 
Bresgan, be included? The organ in the nave, 
plain but pictareeque, dates from 1515, and that 
in the choir about 1700. In Dieppe are also two 
— with fine Renaissance cases. 

have always considered the old organ-case 
at St. Paul's to be an example of what an organ- 
case should be, but I do not agree with the 
views expressed as to the merit of that in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor ; elaborate it is, but it 
is also very heavy and wanting in outline. How- 
ever, it is nothing like as bad as what is put up 
now as a Gothic case, and lauded as such. 

Mr. Satton’s work I greatly admire, and have 
long waited for that which he mentions at the 
end of his book, saying, “ No attempt has been 
made to illustrate this subject from existing 
examples on the Continent, as it is hoped, that 
ere long, a very fine and exhaustive work on 
Foreign Gothic Organs, will be before the 
public.” This was written in 1866; the mate- 
rials for this work I know are ready, and the 
psc ag I am told, are excellent. What a 
pity it is that the author does not complete it, 
and give the world the pleasure and advantage 
of a work which has been the labour of years. 

You say that the is mentioned eighteen 
times in the Holy iptares. On referring 
to Smith’s Dictionary, Kitto’s, and to Oarl 
Engel’s “ History of the Music of the most 
Ancient Nations,” they all state that the organ 
is mentioned but four times,—once in Genesis, 
twice in Job, and once in the Psalms. Can 
they all have overlooked its mention in other 
places ? J. N, 


—oe 
—— 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 


ATTENTION ought to be directed to the rebuild- 
ing at the southern end of St. Martin’s-lane 
the corner), formerly Palmer’s glass warehouse. 

am told that a new building is to be erected 
on the site for the 8+. Martin’s Savings Bank. 
Should this be correct, surely some pressure 
ought to be brought to bear on the i 
— of ee 80 ex- 
cellent an opportunity widening that portion 
of St. Martin’s-lane. F, 

















THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


I sgnD two or three extracts taken from the 
Evening Standard of the 21st inst., which in 
turn derives them from American papers. They 
Soaks hace weal cima 

i so rapi extensive, 

“The dey bade. a stiff gale had possession 
of the flames. Harrison, Van Buren, and Madi- 
son streets were soon reached. The wooden 
pavement took fire, making a continuous sheet 
of flame two miles long by a mile wide.” 

“In Jackson-street, between Olinton-street 
and Canal-street, there was a continuous line of 
wooden buildings, mostly two-storied frame 
dwellings, and at the back of these were various 
carpenters’ shops, barns, sheds, wood piles, &c. 
The buildings were enveloped in flames, and in 
twenty minutes a very large space was all 
ablaze.” 

Again, “In Adams-street the buildings were 
all wooden structwres, mainly occupied as resi- 
dences.” 

It has been mentioned by you already that 
ehingles were much used for roofing. 


An estimate is also published in the same/y 


paper from a merchant of Chicago, valuing the 
total losses through the fire. He reckons 10,000 
houses burnt, 2,000 business houses, worth 5,000 
guineas each, and 8,000 dwelling-houses, ave- 
raging 800 guineas each (the “400 dollars” being 
a misprint for “4,000 dollars”). Aggregate 
loss of every description, about 40,000,0001. 
sterling. 
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The width of streets in Chicago is stated to be| work can in fogs or by moonlight. 

for the most part 80 ft.; while in the ancient | 7th. An 10-horse power portable engine, 

of London how many scores and/ with one cy is all that is required, as it 

-~pperty f-atenehye Ammasetitnw 10 ft. to arr Ges cetalatss aasamapeeag ts epeeted 
20 ft. only ! Sappose a fire once to gain any head | off. 8a by the non-stoppage is 

in these narrow lanes of the City, who is tosay| by those who have adopted the windlass as 

where it would end ? H. Y. P. | equivalent to the pay of the labourers employed 

With a reatge ye ordinary wnaggeradlgy and 

sha: recent seta of apparatas, twelve to 

Amone the buildings known to have been de- fifteen acres have been cultivated in a day, and 


atroyed is the Court-house, a wee age 
but solid structure, of Lockport limestone, w 

stood in the most central square in the city. It 
was built in 1855, but since that date it had two 


the consumption of coal is under 1 cwt. per acre. 
The engine, we may add, may be used, not only 
for steam cultivation, but also for thrashing, 
chaff. » root-pulping, corn-grinding for 
feeding, other purposes. 








OPENING OF THE NEW CORN HALL, 
YARMOUTH. 


A commoptiovs Corn-hall has been constructed 
at Yarmouth. The new hall is 60 ft. long by 
30 ft. wide, and 23 ft. in height. It is lighted 
by a skylight 45 ft. in length. The roof is sup- 
ported by seven wrought-iron principals, and 
clad with V-jointed varnished boarding. At 
the ends are fireplaces, with Bath stone mantel- 
pieces. The gas coronx, with twenty barnere 
each, suspended from the iron principals. 
Adjoining the corn-hall, and at right angles to 
it, connected by sliding doors, is the auction 
mart, 54 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, lighted with a 
similar skylight; but the roof is “ey ge 

- iron ribs, 


principal hotels of the city, built of Athens 
marble, and costing 400,000 dollars. The Western 
Union Telegraph building, two blocks away, was 
another of the doomed edifices. Crosby’s Opera- 
house, a finely-constructed and costly theatre, 
on Washington, between State and 

had a frontage of 140 ft., and ran back 179 ft. 
It was completed in 1865, at a cost of 450,000 
dollars. M‘Vicar’s Theatre, on Madigon, between 
State and Dearborn, was not a very imposing 
edifice, but good plays have been well played 
within its walle. Tremont House, a large first- 
class hotel, stood at the corner of Washington 
and Dearborn streets, and was patronised by the 
aristocratic circles of the west. Farwell Hall, 
one of the largest and most famous lecture and 
meeting halls in the country, which would easily 
seat 4,000 persons, stood on Madison-street, be- 
tween Clarke and La Salle. The Chamber of | used 
Commerce, built of Athens marble, in the/ joining 
modern Italian style, at the corner of Washington 
and La Salle, was a fine building. In this was 
the Board of Trade Hall, samptuously farnished, 
brilliantly lighted, and artistically frescoed. Ite 
loss will be a regret, as it was among the most 
finished specimens of architecture in the west. 
Customs and Poast-office, on Monroe, corner of | i 


Dearborn, was also a fine building, built of 
Athens marble. The Union Depdt, though not | from the Qaay, through the Duke’s Head yard, 
was @ solid building, and ite loss will | nothing is seen bui the doorway, having a similar 
carving to that in Howard-street. The works 


be a hindrance to the resumption of business. 
The City Water-works, which are probably de-| have been carried out by Mr. J. W. Lacy, of 
Norwich, from designs and under the superin- 


stroyed, stood at the land end of the Michigan 
Lake Tunnel, which supplies the city with water. | tendence of Mr. J. B. Pearce; and the approxi- 
mate outlay, inclading site, is about 3,800/. 


is in the Italian style of architecture, built of 
white bricks, with cement dressings. Over the 
door is a carved stone spandrel, by Howard, of 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


In various districts this movement is spread- 
ing to other businesses than those of the baild- 
ing and engineering trades, and everywhere the 
nine-hours movement is receiving favourable 
consideration from the employers, who now 
seem to vie with each other in many cases in 
either granting it at once, or promising it 


Carlisle. — Mesars. Pratchitt, Brothers, engi- 
neers, have given notice to their workpeople 
that on the lst of January next the working 
the| hours of their establishment will be fifty-four 
per week. This announcement has been re- 
ceived by the entire body of workmen in Car- 
lisle with great satisfaction, more especially as 
Messrs. Pratchitt have granted this boon with- 
out any application at all from the men in their 
employment. 

Hartlepool.— A private interview between 
eight representatives of the men at the Mid- 
dieton Iron Works, Hartlepool, and Mr. Richard- 
son, the head of the firm, resulted in the nine- 
hours system being immediately and cheerfally 
conceded. A mass meeting of men was held 
on the Town Moor, to celebrate the event, when 
it was resolved to present the firm and Mr. 
Smith, the , with a complimentary 
address, and to subscribe one day’s pay per 
man to the Newcastle fund. After cheers for 


men marched in 


grea 

March 18, 1864, and completed 

The whole cost, inclasive of lighthouse and im- 
provements to the present works, probably 
reached 1,000,000 dollars. 








PROGRESS OF STEAM CULTIVATION. 


Some interest has been excited ten oar 
calturists by an exhibition of the pra 
working, on the farm of Mr. King, at Highnam, 
of steam cultivating 7 invented by Mr. 
E. Hayes, of Stoney Strath 

has been described, and commended, 
Engineer, and also in agricultural papers. It is 
difficult to give a very intelligible description of 
the invention without the aid of diagrams. Bat 
we may state that the engine is placed in one 
corner of the field to be ploughed or cultivated, 
with the windlass behind gp aged ate ae he 
round anchored pulleys, the only ity 
being in the mode of anchoring at each headland 
the pulleys, which require to be moved at each 
boat. The movement is effected by the use of 
two plain claw-anchors, to which the is 
secured by double chains, so that it is p at 
the apex of a triangle, and each anchor is lifted 
alternately to double the distance shifted by the 
implement at the end of each bout. A consider- 
able saving of time is effected by this 

ment. A man site on the cultivator, and helps 
to guide it; and the implement makes its way, 
at a rapid pace, to and fro between each 5 
land. Without check in speed, it rans to within a 
ard of the turntable, and turns round back into 
its work without a moment’s stoppage. This 
result is produced by a self-acting windlass, in- 
vented by Mr. Hayes. The peculiarities and 
advantages of the windlass are thus summed 
up :—lIst. By its use there is no stoppage at the 
headlands in cultivation. 2nd. No checking the 
speed of the cultivator at the headlands. 3rd. One 
man superintends both engine and windlass with 


. y 
recei by Messrs. Gray & ae pi et 
and, after stating their views, gentlemen 

> to concede the nine hours, on and after 
January 1, unconditionally, and arranged special 
terms for the interval. At four o'clock, the 
men, who numbered over 1,200 in all branches 
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It was then agreed that work should be resumed 
next day. The question of overtime was after- 
wards discussed, when it was resolved that no 
overtime should be worked after six p.m., unless 
time and a half were allowed. 

Lincoln.—Several thousand men and ew 
employed at the various engineering works in 
Cimole, and their manufactures are in great 


time—the question of wages to stand over, bat 
refused to set any of the boys to work, as they 
left without notice. They will most likely re- 
consider this,as men are not usually employed 
to do boys’ work, and there are no other boys to 
be had in Lincoln. 








SCARCITY OF TIMBER. 


Te Revue des Deux Mondes publishes an 
article, by M. Broilliard, on the growing scarcity 
of work-timber, which has its cause in the 
frequent sales of forests effected by the domaine, 
and the carelessness and need of private owners. 
Consumption of timber has wonderfully increased 
in Earope and America for the last three-quarters 
of a century. France now buys more foreign 
building (working) timber than is produced on 
her soil. England also, almost bare of tall trees, 
except those fine oaks carefully preserved in her 
a now imports twice as much timber as 

ce, of which supply the British colonies only 
yield a minor fraction. Deprived nearly of any 
forests, Belgium and Holland require large im- 
ports from abroad, and even Northern Germany, 
felling her forests too young (under 100 years old), 
is obliged to supply to foreign countries, and even 
to France. The mrgnificent tall woods of Austria 
disappear under the hatchet of companies who 
are in a hurry to realise their bargains (some- 
times Sl. an acre purchase price). 

The statistics of oak timber for France are 
given :—Twenty years ago the marine required 
$0,000 cubic métres of round timber. Private 
shipping consumes from 100,000 to 120,000 cubic 
métres. Railways, stock and plant, 50,000 cabio 
métres. 30,000 cubic métres, more or less, are 
needed for the artillery and engineer corps. 
But of all the uses, the casks for wine and spirits 
demand the greatest quantity,—400,000 cubic 
métres. So that, with other indastrial and agri- 
cultural employments, we reach a total of one 
million cubic métres (34,000,000 cabic feet). 
As matters stand, France wante 1,000,000 cabic 
métres of oak yearly, which would suffice to 
make a plankway 20 yards wide, from Marseilles 
to Dunkirk, and which quantity, in their present 
@tate, the forests cannot afford to supply. 








FURTHER MUSINGS ON STRIKES AND 
WAGES, BY A WORKMAN. 


Siz,—Since I last wrote, it is settled. And 
now what about the consequences? After-con- 
siderations are nothing ; the present is the only 
time. The workmen have won, and everybod 
is soon to have the nine hours, even the agricul- 
tural labourers. If bread and meat, butter and 
‘<Ee*, rise in price on that account, of course 

other workmen are ready to pay it, and per- 
haps their wives will not grumble, as their 
husbands have for the present got all they 
want in their success in the nine - hours 
movement. The question of the effect of the 
reduction of the hours of labour on the industry 
of the country, is not for a moment to be con- 
—- a ‘ere rage have done all others 
» “ when right opportunity arrives.” 
The reduction of the hours of Iabour is to do 
@omething wonderful for self-improvement and 
self-enlightenment. Well, we shall see. 

,Steam-engines and other machinery may be 

higher in price, but that does not concern either 


and | from 


*|own country. Now, for 


the masters or men. They are only one section 
of the public, and as they supply the others, it 
is the public who pay. The engine-drivers get 
more, the general public less. It is only a 
question of after all. Still there is no 
law to compel the public to buy the = 
tions of English engineers. It is no doubt 


and did make and deliver them at less cost. 


’|It was very unpatriotic, more especially as at 


that time a large number of enginsers could 
not find work. Bat the shareholders’ interests 
had to be considered, and the directors con- 
claded that it was best for them to buy in the 
cheapest and best market. It shows that in- 
terests are not identical. The tailors are op- 
cree a Retell roo 9 Bt ing matin ty 
occupiers and buyers of houses. But perhaps 
ae lay catunenent ae Games 
tions,—they patronise ace of their 
instance, gless 


up into various articles is useful and 
mental. The glass trade is the 

trade-unionism,—a trade that is to the 
supply and demand,—a close trade, in which 
apprenticeship is limited; the regulators gauge 
the public wants, or at least believe do; 
the men would strike to a man if 
ap were taken 
number. But more than 


ry 


foreign 
might still farther enlarge on that point. We 
are @ flourishing people. The value of imports 
into the United Kingdom for the last year was 
303,296,6821., and the exports amounted to 
199,649,9831. It may be all a story, 
book says this country went to the bad 
the account 104,647,0001.! Still, the effect 
strikes is nothing on the industry of the country. 
The workmen have won amid loud congratula- 
tions. Oost! what is cost? The policy of the 
leaders of the workmen reminds me of an inci- 


employed in making @ pair of large dours ; before 
they were completed, the employer came to 
him and said, “ are long 
good deal of money.” The workman said, “ Cost, 
what has cost to do with me? I know 

about cost.” The master said, “It has to do 
with me. You mast find another master who 
does not consider such items; and I will find a 
workman that will make the cost less.” 
in effect is what the foreign consumers say to 
the Eoglish m . “* The cout concerns 
us; we now buy of you because you can sell the 
articles we want, so that it suits our purpose and 
our pockets to bay; but raise the price above 
our means, we must find ch markets or 
manufacture for ourselves.” 8o long as English 
manufacturers can sell a cheaper and better 
article than can be produced elsewhere other 
countries will buy,—raise the price so as to 
make it worth their while to prodace for them- 


that to do with it ?,” say the workmen’s leaders. 
“ Have not we formed a new alliance by which 
all sections are to be fused into one? And 
when the workmen labour only eight hours per 
day all wrongs will be smoothed away, and 
exports and imports wiil not be required.” In the 
intermediate or transition state I am afraid that 
practical men will have to consider that ques- 
tion. I am aware that English economists 
largely ignore exports and imports, “as the 
wages depend on the magnitude of the capital 
or fund, appropriated to their paymen t, com- 


vaded the correspondence, The whole case was 
based on the supposition that, let what would 
done, it did not affect any bat the people 
country. The workmen’s advisers in 

said, “ There can be no doubt now in 
of the working men of England that 
their enemy, and that it is their daty to 
war with the capitalist as the Germans 
war with France, without any idea of m 
{Such are the weekly tirades of men w 
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day it finds that the contract for the ironwork 
for the Vienna International Exhibition, 1873, is 
taken by a Prussian firm, although several 
English firms tendered for it, It said “ England 
is fast losing her pre-eminence as the Tubal 


Conservatives, 


like any other country. We have far 
time which Malthus feared, and have outrun the 
means of subsistence, Last year, ending 

3lst of August, 1871, if the Castoms returns 


correct, 19,000,000 quarters of wheat were 
ian : almost the whole 
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are still many 
as neither the workmen nor their leaders 

undertake the job, I will, with your permission, 
another letter return tothem. Jack PLANE. 








KIDDERMINISTER NEW INFIRMARY. 


the t Mill-street, 
ground. It is divided into two departments,— 
the diapensary, for the supplying of medicine to, 
and examination of, out-patients; and the in- 
firmary, for the reception of in-patients. For 
the former, an entrance the sandstone 
rock, upon which the building is erected, has 
been provided ; also a waiting-room, floored with 
tiles, and the dispensary. The | nc en 


comprising lavatories, bath-rooms, water-closets, 
and convalescent rooms. A nurse’s room ad- 
joins each of the wards, so arranged that the 
nurse has a command over the ward, and can 
immediately ascertain when her services are 
wanted, are also apartments for the 
matron, the house surgeon, nurses, together with 
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the | United States, let me say a parting word for 


ing, on the ground-floor, and there is a bath. 
ne gp with commi 








FOR HANTS. 
At the recent held 
Wan Mr. Portal described the 
new and buildings. The of 
in which the Court was assembled 
would altered in no material respect, but 
would be for the county officials. 














HOW THEY DIFFER IN LEICESTER. 
Here you have the tenders that have been 

















sheds and log- buildings. 
rp Bevo teams ae aber give an outline 


of my journey h the Southern and Western 
States; and in bidding good-bye to Canada, am 


? 
truly glad to say that British rule in Canada i 
safer and more honest than the raleof the States. 
basis. QueRcus, 











THE EAST LONDON 
WATER COMPANY AND CONSTANT 
SUPPLY. 

In your issue of the I read, “ The di 
East Leadon Waterworks pap nce mare te eae 
it is their desire, so far as in them lies, their intention 
- substitute, service by service, — company’s present 

termittent 5 system of constant 
houses suppli by the ” When Tog = hyo 


notice, I do not know; but this I do know, that it is not 
more than about two months since reduced the so- 
called constant to about ten time. Not one 


drop of water obtained from the pipes during the 
night. The intermittent supply which was usual! a for 
about twenty was reduced to ten minutes. The local 
authorities had notice that the company could not supply 
water for roads. Manufacturers were deprived of water 
entirely, and a state of things has been in existence only 
to be equalled by that of 1866. I think you must 
be misinformed ; for, although 1 have been a consumer for 
more than twenty years, I have had no such notice. 

Ihave had, however, # notice that the company have 
determined to collect the water rates in advance, and this 


their engagements with their 
consumers, Lye egy edhe edn gh fle gm 
farce. Fancy, sir, a hole the sixteenth of an i in 
diameter being the only outlet from the oa 20 brag 
to @ house containing ten rooms; but this, I assure you, 
is 8 positive fact. On the constant ly, it takes nearly 
t pail, and this is the blessing 
which this most liberal but most disliked of all public 
companies in London is about to confer on us, I am giad 
to know that in the parish in which I live the church- 








THE EXTENSION OF THE FACTORIES 
ACTS TO BRICK AND TILE YARDS. 
Tuat part of the Factories Act which now 
restricts the employment of children, young 
persons, and women in the manufacture of 
bricks and tiles is as follows :— 


“Section 5.—After the first day of January, one 


hundred and seventy-two, no female 
ild under 


under the age of sixteen years, and no child 

the age of ten years, shall be employed in the manufacture 
of bricks and tiles, not being ornamental tiles, and any 
female or child who is i 
section shall be deemed to 


in contravention of this 
employed in manner con- 
trary to the provisions of the Factory 1833 to 1871, 
and the Workshop Acts, 1967 to 1871.” 


By the first schedule to the Act, relating to 


sent in for painting the Leicester Union Schools. |“ permanent modification,” under certain cir- 
What do you think of them? Is it roguery or | cumstances,— 


stupidity P— “ Male ‘young persons of fourteen years of age and 
Wykes 0.0000 £254 0 0 upwards, and women, may be between the 
Bhipley 400 thirty-first day of March and the first day of the fol- 
Allen 2916 0 lowing October, in any year, for a period not exceeding 

King 19 8 0 fourteen hours in any one day. 
ene er les Thon chal nat be ployed except between the 

8 so em! 

The lowest tender was accepted. B. | hours of six in the morning and eight in the evening. 








FROM CANADA, 
S1r,—Before I give my experience of the 
Canada. Leaving the Du French element 


aside, I must speak in praise of the Canadian 
dialect, for hundreds and hundreds of miles have 


In addition to the time allowed for meals they shall 


2nd. 
be allowed half an hour for a meal after the hour of five 
in the evening. 


3rd. They shall not be so employed for more than three 


days in any one wee: 








ACCIDENTS. 





I footed and railroaded through the country, and | some bg eye were engaged in pulling down 


men from Lancashire, York- 
Sag pear gosreP ang acer to me that | Bartholomew’s Hospital. The house had been 
the E rte esa fe a gg sod age erg , 
well feel ashamed of their schooling. Fall of a Bridge near Rotherham.—For some 
are something terrific. 
On ee cal aapieal T creas al construction at Mexborough, near Rotherham, 
advise to emigrate to Western Canada. Pay no ; 
attention to land agents, and do not settle 
without first learning something of the cous Mea ase ww 
rermegeng ayy River % Boy’s Canal, and this had 
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ed at the time of the catastrophe in “ point- 
ing” the brickwork, and that one of them, a 
labourer, was killed. A bricklayer was seriously 
injared. The boy narrowly escaped a premature 
death, and was forced by the “ headings ” of the 
water, caused by the fall of the bridge, several 
yards into a field. 

Destruction of Rolleston Hall by Fire.—Rolleston 
Hall, the seat of Sir Tonman Mosley, bart, near 
Barton-upon-Trent, has been destroyed by fire. 
Great efforts were made, and with considerable 
success, to remove some of the most valuable 
farnitare, books, works of art, and curiosities 
collected by the late Sir Oswald Mosley; but 
the last accounta left little hope of saving any 
important part of the building. The hose at the 
hall was found to be out of order, and proved 
too short. The hall was a mass of flames, and 
soon the roof and floors fell in with a thundering 
crash. Three-fourths of the bailding became a 
mere shell, the walls smouldering under the in- 
finence of the intense heat. As no one had lived in 
the house since the death of the late Sir Oswald, 
except the persons in charge, and as extensive 
works of enlargement were proceeding, it is 

thought probable that the fire was caused by 
fires left by some careless scamp of a workman. 








MODEL DWELLINGS, COLUMBIA 
MARKET. 


S1z,—I observe, in your last published number, a notice 
of the “Model Dwellings” near the Columbia Market, 
st Bethnal-green. I am anxious to know with what mate- 
rial the bricks are being bedded and built together. Can 
the builder, or perhaps the architect, gratify i Oe A ? 

. > B, 








WAGES. 


S12,—I should feel obliged to your correspondent of 
last week, who signed himself ‘‘An Old Builder,” if he 
would inform me rate of wages for ics in the 
building trades in the Midland counties; that is, for good 
enechanics, A Jorn. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Nottingham.—Three students of this school 
have recently received appointments to art master- 
ships, viz., Mr. Joseph Harris, head-mastership of 
the Salisbury and Andover Government School of 
Art; Mr. J. Seddon Tyrer, the mastership of 
the art night-class recently opened at Mansfield 
in connexion with the Department of Science 
and Art; and Mr. Robert Harris, the assistant 
mastership in drawing at the Manchester Gram- 

mar School. 








MONUMENTAL. 


The Proposed Metropolitan Statue to the late 
Earl of Derby.—At a recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Colonel Hogg 
reported that, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Board, a communication had been 
made to Sir John Pakington with refer- 
ence to the statue of the late Lord Derby, 
and that, in reply, a letter had been re- 
ceived, thanking the Board for their kindness, 
and requesting him (Colonel Hogg) to inform 
the members that the arrangements with her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the site 
in front of the House of Commons having pro- 
ceeded so far, there was no other course open 
but to decline the offer made by the Board of a 
site on the Thames Embankment, 

The Derby Statue for Preston.—At a recent 
meeting of the Health and Recreation Com. 
mittee of the Preston Corporation, Mr. R. Townley 
Parker made a statement to the effect that, in 
company with Mr. Noble, the sculptor, he had 
during the past week viewed many of the 
statues in London, of bronze and marble, for the 
purpose of forming an opinion as to what would 
be best in regard to size, height, and material 


prejudicial effects of the atmosp i 
which it would stand, they had come to wiped 
clusion that the statue should be of that material 
11 ft. high, and placed upon a pedestal of polished 
Aberdeen granite, 15 ft. high. The committee 
pms concurred = these recommenda- 
5 now estima 
statue will be 1,7001., and af te aes sae 
5001. The Preston Town Council have already 
granted 2001. for the foundations, which will 
consist of a solid block of masonry, 12 ft. deep. 
Proposed Memorial of Lord Brougham.—The 


Social Science Association may probably tak 
the initiative in ing that the memory of 
Lord Brougham-shall be perpetuated by & 
suitable public memorial. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Battersea.—St. Saviour’s Church, designed by 
Mr. E. ©. Robins, in the Barly French Gothic 
style, has been opened. It has nave and aisles, 
and clearstory to the nave and chancel beyond, 
with organ-chamber on the north side of it. It 
will accommodate 700 adults, ata cost of 51. 10s. 
per sitting. The church has been erected with 
the assistance of the Incorporated Society and 
the Surrey Church Association, and is expected 
to be opened nearly free of debt. The district 
has been taken out of Christ Church, and is a 
very poor one. The Rev. J. MoCarthy is the 
incumbent. 

Sedgley. — The foundation-stone of a new 
charch at Hurst Hill, Can Lane, Sedgley, has 
been laid by Lord Wrottesley. The church, 
which is to be dedicated to St. Mary, is to be 
built in the Early English style of architecture. 
The external walls will be faced with Gornal 
stone, and the dressings of Grinshill stone. In- 
ternally the church when completed will consist 
of a pave, north and south aisles, chancel, vestry 
and organ-chamber. The nave is to be 71 ft. 6 in. 
in length, and the aisles 52 ft. 6 in.; the chancel 
33 ft. 6 in. in length, and 21 ft. wide. The 
stonework and nave colamns will be composed of 
Corsham stone, The roof will be timbered. The 
whole cost of the edifice will be'4,000!. The 
builder is Mr. Nelson, of Dadley; and the archi- 
tect is Mr. George Bidlake, of Wolverhampton. 
The site was given by the late Mr. H. B. White- 
house, of Sedgley. 

Brighouse.—The decorations of the nave and 
roof of St. James’s Church are now completed, 
at the cost of Mr. S. Barber, of Halifax, the 
architect of the church. The only portion left 
untouched is the chancel, which by contrast 
looks very bare and unfinished. The decoration 
is plain in character, and is based on the few 
remains of ecclesiastical work of the fourteenth 
century left to us. The wall-patterns are all 
rectilinear in form, with roses and fleur-de-lis 
introduced in the centre of each block, these 
blocks corresponding closely to the regular ashlar 
work of the present day. Where the composi- 
tion is required to be broken, at the cill and 
springing of the windows, for instance, enriched 
bands, stencilled in Indian red and black, are 
introduced. The colours used are red, yellow, 
stone-colour, and black, blue only occurring in 
the borders and crosses of the circular medal- 
lions between the nave arches. The roof-timbers, 
which were originally stained a rich brown, are 
stencilled in patterns of black and white on the 
front and sides, with the chambers coloured 
vermilion. The plaster ceiling between the 
rafters is of a grey tone, a red pattern being 
drawn on it throughout. This gives a tone to 
the roof. 

Watford.— The parish church of St. Mary, 
Watford, has been re-opened for divine service. 
The work of restoration was commenced on the 
24th of April, 1870. The whole of the exterior 
has been restored, with new flint casing to the 
walls, and Bath stone facings. The tower, 
which is about 80 ft. higb, and which was in an 
especially dilapidated condition, has undergone a 
renovation, and about thirty new steps have been 
added. The clock has been repaired, and the 
chimes are put in order. In the interior exten- 
sive alterations and improvements have been 
made; the south aisle, the south transept, St. 
Katherine’s Chapel, and the porches baving been 
entirely rebuilt. The roofs have been re-boarded 
and covered with new lead. Four new arches 
have been put in to support the tower and the 
chancel, two new piers to su the south 
arcade, The only work effi in the Essex 
Chapel is a new oak ceiling. The windows 
throughout the church are new, with the excep. 
tion of those at the east and west ends, and the 
memorial window in the north aisle. Three 
memorial stained-glass windows are added, one 
in the south transept, and two in the south aisle. 
A slight alteration has been made in the chancel 
screen and seats, and also in the position of the 
pulpit. The church has not been re-pewed, but 
about twenty new seats are added. A reredos, 
composed of Caen stone, and executed by Messrs. 
Bell & Almond, is sti)l in the course of erection ; 
the carving in the centre is a representation of 
the Crucifixion ; and figures of the Apostles and 





other saints are to be placed in the niches on 





to pave the chancel with Minton tiles. A le 
has been built by Messrs. Walker & 

of Tottenham-court-road, at a cost of upwards of 

9001. The outlay on the church has 

6,0001., exclusive of the reredos and font. 

contractors were Messrs. Gibson & Brothers, of 


the floor have been relaid. Three tablets of 
Italian design, inscribed respectively with the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostle’s Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments have been placed in the chancel. 
They are from designs by Mr. Lomas, Hartshead, 
architect. There is to be a baptismal font, in 
the Italian style of architectare. Another im- 


, | provement has been the bringing forward from 


under the tower, and the completion by Mr. 
Brindley, of this town, of the old organ. The 
church has been cleaned and repaired. The 
joiners’ and ters’ work was done by 
Messrs. Datton & Taylor; psinting and graining, 
by Mr. Guest; plastering, by Mr. Chadwick ; 
fitting, by Mr. Wilson; upholatering, by Mr. 
ohnson; the , by Mr. Brindley; and the 
font, by Messrs. Smith. It was estimated that 
the carrying out of the improvements would cost 
1,5001. ; but it is now believed they will amount 
to much nearer 1,7001. 

Brizton.—St. Matthew's Church, which has 
been closed for two months for thorough repair, 
externally and internally, has been recently 
re-opened; and from the designs of Mr, E. C. 
Robins, architect, has been decorated in colour 
throughout. Grecian ornaments on pale grounds 
have been freely used, blue and white pre- 
dominating in the ceiling, pale green on the 
upper walls, with pale boff pilasters and entab- 
latures, enriched with dark brown, red, and 
green lines and ornaments; Indian red on the 
walls under the gallery, forming a ground for the 
monuments: psle salmon for the gallery fronts ; 
the whole enriched with flat ornamentation. 
Gilding is freely used at the easternend. Mr. 
McLacklan was the general contractor; Mesars. 
Green & King executed the decorative colouring. 


old tower, which is low and embattled, and of 
very early type, being allowed to remain. It has 
several cracks in it, and does not appear to 
possess much strength, although it has been 
declared to be safe. The nave of the church 
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way. The porch is new, and at the south side 
of the tower is a small erection, from which 
access is obtained to the bell-chamber. The 


charch b 
‘on of o please noe enlarged by the addi 


to the vestry door, One of the small Norman | been coloured a warm stone colour, and the roof 
windows on the south side of the tower has been | between the rafters a light grey. At the east- 
filled with stained glass by Gibbs. The chancel | end of the church are placed vestries for the 
has been restored by the Rev. Charles Wheler, of | minister and the deacons, and also a ladies’ 


on the east. The/ Ledston Hall, patron of the living, and, with the | vestry. The total length of the church is 87 ft., 


and the contractor, Mr. James Marriott, of| expense. The 


build a boundary wall at a farther expense of by public subscriptions. Among the presents 


Market Weighton.—The church here has been 
re-opened for divine service after a restoration. 
The condition of the edifice previously to the 
recent works was wretched. The nave more 
particularly bore evidence of dilapidation, and 
possessed what are now rapidly passing away in 
the churches of the land,—regulation square 
boxes for pews, and these old, y-looking, 
and of exceedingly worn-out condition. A 
triplet of galleries which the church possessed, 
—one across the west end 


was 

pulled down and rebuilt, and the whole of the 
church re-roofed, high pitched, open timbered. 
Staining and varnishing, which were then 
applied to these parts, have given them a more 
, in keeping with the rest of the 

restoration. The roofs were covered with West- 
moreland slates. Early English is the style of 
the chancel, and the chancel-arch has been 
rebuilt to harmonise with it. The remaining 
style of the edifice is Perpendicular. The square 
stone and brick tower before the restoration was 
in a tolerably good state of , and it, with 
the exception of putting in a new belfry-floor, 
remains untouched. The old font has been 
placed under the tower, and the organ, rebuilt 
and improved, has been placed in the north aisle 
of the chancel. The restoration of the chancel 
has been accomplished exclusively * Lord 
Londesborough, at a cost of 3001. ; and the reno- 
vation of the rest of the structure has been done 
by subscription, and has cost about 1,000. 
Compensation for the removal of the galleries 
has been given by increased accommodation on 
the ground floor, which is now fitted up to 
accommodate 530 persons. This includes 100 
seats for the school children. The seats are of 
ordinary description, being of deal and open, and 
stained and varnished to correspond with the 
roof. Twelve months since the chancel was 
fitted up with new stalls and seats. These have 
been somewhat re-arranged, and rendered again 
available in the same part of the building. The 
east window is of course a part of the chancel 
restoration undertaken by Lord Londesborough. 
It is of four lighte, with florid tracery and filled 
in with cathedral glass. New windows of two 
lights, two trefoil and quatrefoil heads, inserted 
in the north aisle, are also filled in with the 
ion of glass. The south outer wall 


tractors sublet their work: — Mr. Denison, 
joiners’ work; Messrs, Hodgson, plumbing and 
glazing; Mr. Wood, slating; and Mr. Cole, 
stone carving. 

Ledsham.—The church of All Saints, at Led- 
sham, after having been restored, has been re- 


exception of the choir stalls, refitted at his sole|and the width 50 ft., and across the transept 

mortuary chapel also, with the | 66 ft. The seats will accommodate 500 adults 
contribution of 501. from Mr. 0. W. Wheler, has|and 70children. Fronting into the same ground 
been restored by the same tleman. The/| as the charch, but at some distance from it, is 
parochial portion of the church been restored | placed the minister’s house, which is finished on 
the exterior in asimilar manner, and in the same 
style as the church, but with ornamental wooden 
barge-boards. The site will be surrounded by a 






received we may enumerate the ag, 1 
Painted mem window by Reedy, 

Wheler; ditto, by Lavers & Barraud, Mr. | low wall with stone coping and iron railings, and 
Broughton; ditto small tower window, by|gates. The buildings throughout have been 
Gibbs; and choir si Rev. J. T. B. Landon. | erected from the designs of Messrs. Lockwood & 
The Rev. C. Wheler gave the stone required for | Mawson, architects, Bradford and London. The 
the restoration, and the parishioners provided | building just vacated by the congregation is to 
the carting of materials for both nave and | be henceforth used as a school. The total ex- 
chancel. Mr. Henry Curzon, of London, was /|penditure for land, church, house, and school, 
employed as architect; and the contractors | was estimated originally at 8,5151. The clerk 
were, in the first instance, Edward Latham & | of the works was Mr. John Smith. The follow- 
Son, of Wakefield; but the work, after much | ing have been the contractors :—Messra. Dyson 


delay, was brought to a conclusion by Mr. Gold- 
thorpe, builder, Wakefield. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Lightclife.—A new Congregational church, 
says the Bradford Observer, has been opened at 
Lightcliffe. After some difficulty in regard to 
the procuring of a site, a piece of ground was 
purchased at Lightcliffe, by Mr. John Crossley, 
of Halifax, and towards the end of last year the 
erection of a new chapel upon it was commenced. 
The charch, which is Early Decorated in atyle, 
is built parallel to the Whitehall-road, with the 
entrance front towards the new roadway about 
to be made from the Lightcliffe Station to 
Bramley-lane. Its elevated position makes it a 
conspicuous object from the railway and from 
the principal roadways of the district. It is 
considerably raised upon the natural platform 
above the level of the Whitehall-road, upon a 
double terrace, and is approached by wide gate- 
ways and steps. On the north side the entrance 
to the church will be on a level with the road, 
with a wide sweep for carriages. The terraces 
and surrounding ground will be suitably laid out 
and planted, and with walks all round the 
church. The exterior of the building is of clean- 
cut wall-stones and boasted ashlar dressings. 
The principal front has a five-light window, 
filled with geometrical tracery. The gable is 
crocketed, and finished with a stone cross. On 
each side the principal gable are large buttresses, 
square on plan, terminated with pinnacles with 
canopied heads and stone finials, On the north 
side of the church is the entrance-porch, with 
wide shafted doorway, and four bays of tracery 
double-light windows, with buttresses between. 
The transepts have four-light windows, with 
double-monlded tracery. The clearstory win- 
dows are single lancets. On the south-west 
angle of the site is placed the tower, which is 
completed to the springing of the spire, and is 
placed in the position where it will be best seen, 
and group most effectually with the church. 
The second entrance is under the tower, which is 
separated from the nave by a short corridor, just 
leaving the tower clear of the church. The 
belfry-chamber will contain a peal of bells, 
and bas double-light windows, deeply moulded 
and shafted on every side and filled with cut 
louvres. Below this floor is the clock-cham- 
ber, with three faces, and below is a moulded 
parapet with quatrefoil sinkings. At each 
angle of the square tower, rising from the but- 
tresses, will be lofty pinnacles, with canopies 
and crocketed terminations. The spire will 
rise to the height of 150 ft. The interior of the 
church has been so as to combine a 
clear and open space for the ation, with 
architectural effect. It is divided into a wide 
nave and sitle aisles by polished Shap granite 
columns and moulded arches. At the east end 
of the church is a circular window which will 
be with stained glass. The sonth transept 
window is already completed by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell, of London, and has been filled with sub- 


Brothers, Brighouse, masons; Messrs. Ives & 
Son, Shipley, joiners; Mr. T. Nelson, Bradford, 
slater; Mr. J. Walsh, Halifax, plumber and 
glazier; Mr. Dickenson, Bradford, plasterer ; 
Messrs. Mawer, of Leeds, have been carvers. 

















































SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Maidstone.—The new Grammar School for the 
town of Maidstone, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid about twelve months since, by 
Sir John Lubbock, has been opened, with some 
amount of ceremonial. The architect of the new 
building is Mr. E. W. Stephens, and the plans 
have been carried out by Mr. J. 8. Anscombe. 
The principal school-room is 50 ft. by 25 fr., and 
will seat comfortably at the desks 108 scholars, 
bat in reality bas floor-space for150. Adjoining 
the school-room, and approached by the corridor, 
is a clags-room, 19 ft. by 15 ft., which will 
accommodate a class of 34 scholars; and in 
addition to this there is another class room, 
30 ft. by 20 ft., which affords floor-space for a 
farther number of 75 boys. This latter room 
may be used also as a dining-hall for resident 
boys and day-scholars. Besides the acoommoda- 
tion for boys, there is a large entrance-lobby, a 
convenient lavatory, boarders’ staircase, sepa- 
rate rooms for books, hats, and boots, and seve- 
ral other conveniences. The whole of the scho- 
lastic portion of the building is cut off from the 
master’s residence. The master’s residence 
contains dining-room, drawing-room, study, kit- 
chen, scullery, and pantries, central hall, lighted 
from roof with principal staircase, and a back 
staircase for servants. In the upper portion of 
the buildings, consisting of two floors, there is 
accommodation for twenty-four boarders, one 
room for under-master, eight rooms for the 
master’s own use, two infirmary wards for sick 
pupils, and a nurse’s room. There is to be a 
bath-room on each floor, with lavatories and 
clothes-store, &o. The whole extent of ground 
purchased by the trustees contains an area of 
34 acres; the school buildings and master’s 
house and garden taking about } of an acre. 
The play-ground is 1 acre, and the cricket- 
ground 1} acre in extent. 

Meysey Hampton.—A new school has jast been 
erected in this village, from a design furnished 
by Mr. James Brooks, architect, London. It is 
intended to accommodate seventy children, and 
consists of one principal room, 27 ft. 6 in. long 
by 17 ft. wide, and a class-room, 16 ft. long by 
12 ft. wide. The building is of local stone, with 
windows, doors, &c., of Box freestone. In the 
south-west gable there is a little belfry for the 
call bell; and inside the school-room over the 
south-west window there will shortly be placed 
a clock, sapplied by Mr. Tanner, of Cirencester. 
Messrs. J. & T. Mitchell, of Fairford, were the 
builders. The building will be temporarily used 
for divine service on Sundays during the resto- 
ration of the church, which internally is very 
dilapidated. 

High Wycombe. —The principal foundation- 
stone of the Wesley Sunday Schools was laid by 


domway, the carting dl whieh: haphatastiateted, jects from the New Testament. The roofs; Mr. J. 8. Budgett, of London, with some cere- 
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throughout are open, the timbers being exposed. 
The sittings throughout are open benches with 
cutand carved bench-ends, stained and varnished. 
The church is lighted with standard lights and 
brackets from the Coventry Metal Works. An 
organ is in course of erection by Mr. Booth, of 
Wakefield, which will have oak screen with open 


colour. The walls have 
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vised and incorporated into a new one adj 


illuminated in gold 


mony, on the 2nd instant. The new rooms are 
intended to receive over 500 children, and will 
be of handsome character, light and spacious. 
The brickwork will be treated ornamentally, and 
exposed inside. It is stated, as a noteworthy 
fact in connexion with this Sanday School, that 
it was the first of its kind in England, and dates 


tracery, and the ged pic of the organ will be| back more than 102 years to its foundation. 


Mr. Arthur Vernon, of High Wycombe, is the 
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architect; and Mr. R. Spicer, of the same place, 
the contractor. 

Wooburn (Bucks).—A considerable addition to 
the National Schools has just been commenced, 
intended to accommodate about 100 more 
scholars. The schools are pleasantly situated 
near the lately restored and well-known fine old 
parish church, and this enlargement will much 
add to their present handsome appearance in 
this {picturesque village. The style is Early 
English, in stone and flint; and the roof is 
somewhat quaintly supported by di trusses 
dividing the interior into squares, 
effective construction, and leaving spaces avail- 
able for arch openings into old or new rooms if 
desired. Mr. Arthur Vernon is the architect ; 
and Mr. W. Banghurst, of Bourne End, Bucks, 
the builder. 

Kennington - road. — Archbishop Sumner’s 
Memorial Schools, which are situated in the 
immediate vicinity of the Church of St. Philip, 
Kennington-road, have been opened by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The ceremony took 
place in the boys’ school. The elevations of 
the schools are in the Gothic style, built of light 
brick, with red brick bands and arches. In the 
principal gable-end is a stone carved niche for a 
statue of Archbishop Sumner. Un the ground 
plan are the infants’ and girls’ schools, each 
47 ft. by 34 ft., divided by @ movable partition, 
so that when required for any lecture or meeting 
the two schools may be thrown into one, with 
the infants’ gallery at one end. Each school 
has a class-room, 14 ft. by 12 ft. The boys’ 
school is on the first floor, 68 ft. by 34 ft., with 
two class-rooms, 15 ft. by 14 ft. A small soup- 
kitchen is provided. The schools are to accom- 
modate about 450 children. Mr. Cole ia the 
architect, and Messrs. Bashe, Brothers, are the 
contractors. The building cost about 2,0001. 
Masters’ and mistresses’ dwellings are yet to be 

erected, at a cost of 8001., the greater part of 
which remains to be subscribed. 

Reading.—An educational scheme, instituted 
by the vicar for the district of New Town, has 
been completed by the opening of the school that 
has been erected in connexion with the Church 
of St. Stephen. At the close of last year an 
effort was made by the vicar and the inhabitants 
of the district to meet the edacational wants of 


the working classes. It was at first that 
by the ion of the inhabitants of ‘ 
@ joint school might have been bailt for the 


accommodation of all the neighbouring district, 
including that part which is situated in Earley 
parish, and also that the infant school formerly 
instituted by the charity and public spirit of 
Mr. Sutton, might have been affiliated to the 
scheme.) These designs, however, proved abortive, 
and it was then determined to build a school- 
room in connexion with the district church, 
capable of accommodating 150 children. To 
this it is now proposed to add a department 
sufficient to provide room for forty infants. The 
work of the present building was commenced in 
June, from plans prepared by Mr. Morris, architect, 
of this town, and was finished during the past week. 
The building is a plain structare of red brick 
and tiled roof to correspond with St. Stephen’s 
Charch, on the south side of which the school 
is placed. The school is a mixed one, for boys 
and girls, and will accommodate 136 children. 
The main room is 51 ft. long, and 18 ft. wide, 
with a class-room adjoining, 18 ft. by 15 ft., and 
Separate porches for the boys and girls. The 
rooms are lof:y and well ted and ventilated. 
The walls are upp and the roofs are 
open, showing the main timber. The woodwork 
internally is stained and varnished. The site 
contains an area of about 1,000 yards, and is 
divided into separate man Moe ger The exterior 
of the building is decorated with bands and 
cornices of ornamental brickwork. The design 
has been only partially carried out, and it is in- 
tended at a future date to add another 
room and probably a teacher’s house. The con- 
tract was teken by Mr. G. Barnes, of Reading, 
who has carried out the work, at a cost of about 
4501., to the satisfaction of the architect, Mr. 
Joseph Morris, of ing. 

Churt.—New schools have been opened at 
Churt, in 8 + The schools are 43 ft. in 
length, by 18 ft. in width, and have a class- 
room, 20 ft. by 14 ft.6in. They are built with 
local stone, with brick and Bath stone dressings, 
having an open roof, stained and varnished. 
The desks and seats are those known as “the 
Excelsior,” which have been approved by the 
Seah an Soe ares 

a ’ iefly defrayed by v 
ony . y yed by volun- 


atrong and | usual 


with white flints and red brick quoins ; 
are covered with Kentish tiles. The schools 
internally are faced with fair Gault 
relieved with red and blue 


on 
schools were opened 
The outlay, including play-sheds, inclosure-walls, 
water, gas, and all other expenses, 

about 1,8001., which, together with the site, bas 


by the Diocesan Board and the local gentry. The 
ildi were erected under the direction of 
the vicar, the Rev. J. G. Gilling, from the 
desi of Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, by Mr. 
Gould, of Gravesend, with Mr. Andrews as fore- 
man of the works. 
Woodbury (Devon).—The new National Schools 
were opened last week. They are built of local 
brick, with dressings of Ham-hill stone, a plinth 
of Westleigh limestone, an open-timber roof 
covered with Bridgwater tiles, and surmounted 
by an ornamental bell-turret. The consists 
of a mixed school-room, 665 ft. by 20 ft. ; class- 


school-room, with offices, &., behind. The 
character of the building 


general is Ear! 
Pointed. The total cost of the schools, master’s 
house, -walls, &c., was 9501. The 


architect was Mr. R. Medley Fulford, Exeter ; and 
Mr. RB. Phillips, of Woodbury, the builder, After 
the opening ceremony, the vicar (the Rev. J. L. 
Falford) presented Lady Drake with a lace 
handkerchief, in the name of the mothers and 
children of the school, made in the, village, from 
a design given by the architect. 








Books Received, 


A Handy Book on the Ecclesiastical ions 
Act, 1871. By Epvwarp G, Bruton, Architect. 
Rivingtons. 1871. 

In this little volume Mr. Bruton examines the 
provisions of the new Act, section by section, 
and shows the way in which, as he thinks, it 
must be worked; noting at the same time its 


shortcomings. He adds on “ Emble- 
ments,” and quotes a j t of Lord Camp- 
bell’s as to the power of executors to remove 
certain fixtures. 


It is to be regretted, we agree with Mr. Bruton, 
that no provision is included for the making of 
a terrier ofthe lands and buildings belonging to 
the living: without some such document there 
is great difficulty in ascertaining if the property 
is intact. However, the ion of arch- 
deacons and rural deans, presided over by the 
bishop, may in such case ide for the per- 
SLnnn E.R SRD EE if they think 


t. 
Mr. Bruton suggests the following 
“SCALE OF SURVEYOR’S CHARGES, 
For each survey & fee Of ......ccccsseesseseees wove 5 5 
Where cho cum anmat inthe: enden enaneds 
tt py cae 
an cent. 
Fon the thiehittede adenusk duces 
For the fourth 1062, &c., and upwards .., 
For each copy of the report, beyond the first 
For each visit of inspection during the pro- 
gress of the works 
For each certificate 
For cech copy of epesial certificate beyond 


Travelling expenses, measuring only one 


By rail 
BY poe soca 


The Village Churches of Denbighshire ; Mustrated 
by Perspective, Geometrical, and Detail Draw- 
ings. Part I. By Luorp-Wituiams & Unpen- 
woop. Published by the Authors, at Denbigh. 

anne. Leone enna & Unperwoop, who 

are architects, propose to supply, in ten parta, 
containing about seventy plates, @ complete 
record of the whole of the 

Denbighshire. They will farther, if possible, 

and the churches prove insnfficient to fill 
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1 | facts 


been chiefly given by the Rosher family, aided 


churches of 
the} 


plates, illustrate any castellated or monastic 
Seb ler wie, okie 
ouk toe emt geen ne of 
attention to special or historica} 
connexion with the buildings illustrated, 
The churches, of course, in 

pers eneeas ae eee the whole wil} 
orm an interesting and useful work. 


A Treatise on Ventilation. By Lewis W. Lzzps, 

Raw Fas Wey S Ha te Roepe 
Tus treatise comprises seven lectures delivered 
before the Franklin i 
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The two condensing rotary beam engines erected | support of the summons, and counsel 

at the pumping station are of 180-horse power | in opposition. It appears that Messrs. & 
each, and either will pump 1,500,000 galions in| Pond, the well-known contractors, 
twelve hours. Steam is supplied by three Lan-| have become the of a large piece of 
Cashire boilers, each 24 ft. long 7 ft. in] ground situate ween Jermyn- street and 
diameter. The rising main, 18 in. in diameter, Piccadilly, with the view of erecting a large 
is 2 miles long. pert ae needy concert-hall and restaurant, at a cost of 45,0001. 
modern Italian style,and is 70 ft. by 30.ft., 55ft.| and at a rent of 1,5001.a-year. All the 
sigh fthiademntedioas halagrhaits deans At thejowners of the adjoining property have given 
preliminary trial one engine pumped 25,000 their consent, with the exception of Mr. Bettyes, 
gallons of sewage in an hour and a half, and the summons against him, on the part of 
ten strokes and a half per minate, with a re- Mesers. Spiers & Pond, was that they might try 
corded pressure of 601b. per inch on the boiler. | their rights, they having sent workmen in to 
In ordinary weather one pair of ea will | enter on the necessary work on a party wall, but 
exhaust the whole of the sewage by working they were denied the right of entry by Mr. 
four hours‘a day. hb serra thao Bettyes, which, as was stated by Mr. Besley, had 
nearly 5,000l. ‘The Earl of Warwick undertook | caased the loss of a considerable amount of 
to dispose of the sewage for a term of thirty | money, and rendered the offender liable to the 
years. In consideration of his Jordship paying | penalty of 101. After the case had been argued 
4601. a year towards the pumping expenses, the | at considerable length, it appearing that differ- 
local Board egreed to erect, at their own cost, | ences had arisen between each 's Surveyor 
the engines, main, &., and to pump the sewage|as to the appointment of an arbitrator, Mr 
on to his lordship’s estate, the highest altitude Knox adjourned the matter for the production of 
to which it is to be pumped being 132 ft. The| one of the surveyors, who, it appeared, had gone 
irrigation farm has been by Mr. Clifford, | to the Marylebone police-court by mistake. 
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had considered the probability of the 
pavement in the narrow streets of the City be- 


, : coming ignited, and whether any measures had 
= el, I = Beco. 5 pe all nag: Poh been adopted by the commissioners to ensure 
or expense in order to test the iple of that the asphalte should be uninflammable, The 

bili by of princip question had been suggested to him, he remarked, 
ge by means of irrigation. by the obvions softening of asphalte during the 
Sanitary State of Liverpool.— summer, and by the fact that in Chicago the 


wooden pavement had become ignited. Mr. 
Deputy De Jersey, the chairman of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, said, in reply to the question, 
that he had directed experiments to be made, 
and his belief was that no danger possibly could 
exist because the amount of bitumen in the 


been 81 per 1,000 of population, as compared 
with a mortality for the ee in London 
of 24°5 per 1,000, in Hull of 24°9 per 1,000, and 
in Bristol—with its excellent sanitary staff—of 
22°5 per 1,000. with its i 


a current of air underneath the pavement. 
Meading Architectural Assoctation.— 


has some of the local causes. The| The first general meeting of this newly-formed 
mortality of children under five years of age : = i i- 
Te gp age Ae Society was held at the residence of the presi 


dent, Mr. Charles Smith, Friar-street. The 
P Se? eng toi 


to indace a study of architecture and kindred 
subjects amongst all in any way interested in it, 
’ or the arts and sciences connected therewith. 
the amazing intemperance and improvidence of | Ty. opening meeting was well attended, and in 
every way successful. The president having 
delivered his inaugural address, an introd 

essay on the “ Principles of Architecture” was 
read by the vice-president, Mr. F. W. Albury, in 
which he traced the gradual ment in the 
art and method of building from the earliest 
times to the completion of the first Grecian 
temple. The meetings of the Association will in 
fature be held at the Athenseum. The hon. sec. 
is Mr. E. J. Shrewsbary, of 164, Friar-street. 


Will of Sir J. Pennethorne.—The will of 
Sir J. Pennethorne, architect, late of Worcester 
Park House, Long Ditton, who died on September 
lst, at the age of seventy, was proved in London 
on the 16th of the same month by his sons, 
Mesers. Deane Parker Pennethorne and Frank 
James Pennethorne, the executors and 
trustees; power being to his brother, 
Mr. John Pennethorne, of Hampstead, Isle of 
Wight, also an executor, to prove hereafter. The 
personal estate was sworn under 25,0001. The 
will is dated November 19th, 1867. The testator 
has directed that his estates, both real and per- 
sonal, shall be sold, and the proceeds divided 
amongst his children. 

Monster Safe.—Messrs. Chubb & Son, of 
8t. Paul’s Churcktyard, have just completed, for 
a banking firm, an iron and steel safe, weighing 
15} tons, the size being 8 ft. high, 8 ft. 8 in. 


through the crowded quarters, and remove the 
workmen to a wider area, whence tramways and 
heap trains could bring them easily to work. 


design, and sixteen iron 10-in. colamns, to be 
encased in circular Stourbridge blue-clay bricks 
specially manafactured for purpose. The 
roof will be carried over the whole length of the 
erection by means of five arches in each division. 
These arches will be carried on iron 


2,0001. will be required for the mains and exten- 
sions, and 1,0001. more to supply meters. The 
present acheme will raise the available storage 
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the inflammability of those oils unsatis- 
and he proposes an apparatus for deter- 
the tension of the vapours given off at 
erent temperatures. The names paraffine 
id and fluid) and petroleum sadly want revision 
ot tem or seasaear an shall now be 

e word petroleum applied, like ffine, 
or paraffin, both to a solid and a nid, and per. 
haps to essentially the same solid as the paraffine 


Great Basses Lighthouse, Ceylon.— This 
lighthouse, which is all in Dalbeattie granite, is 
now almost completed by the contractors, Messrs. 
Shearer, Smith, & Co., Dalbeattie Granite Qaar- 
ries, who are now setting the final portion of it. 
It is from a design by Mr. James N. Douglass, 
C.E., engineer to the Trinity Board, and will be 


Hay 


,| erected by that Board at Point de Galle, Ceylon. 


Some idea of the extent of the work may be 
formed when we say that it contains about 
20,000 cubic feet of granite; and as the stones 
are all carefully dovetailed into each other by 
joggles cut in the top, bottom, and sides of the 
solid stone, the lighthouse will form a most solid 
and secure structure. The whole work has been 


distant destination, will be quietly put in ite 
appointed place. 


Improvement in the Strand.— An improve- 
ment much needed, and one which will greatly 
facilitate the transit of traffic between the 
eastern and western parts of the metropolis, 
will shortly be carried out. The parish authori- 
ties of St. Mary-le-Strand have decided, with 
the cordial consent and co-operation of the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Evans, to move back the 
railings on the southern side of the church for 
the distance of 8 ft., and on the northern side 
for 18 in., thas widening the Strand on each side 
to the extent mentioned. The eastern and 
western approaches to the church will also be 
altered, and the entire amount of space thug 
given up to the public use will be nearly 2,000 
superficial feet. The only matter necessary to 
complete the negotiations is to obtain a faculty 
from the Bishop of London. The entire space 
from Newoastle-street to Somerset House will 
be paved with asphalie. 

The German Worth Pole EBxpedition.— 
Dr. Petermann has received detailed accoun 

from the North Pole explorers, Herren Payor 
and Weiprecht. These despstches fully confirm 
their discovery of an ice-free ocean round the 
North Pole, swarming with whales. The route 
they take is that pointed out in the Builder, as 
we have shown, before Dr. Petermann’s sugges: 
tion of it, namely, the route of the warm Galf 
Stream, north-eastward, between Spitzbergen 


uctory | and Nova Zembla. By this route, as we said, 


the pole is sapplied by an actual warming appa- 
ratus, which carries warmed water in and brings 
cold water out. Is it possible that we, who have 
in our endeavours to reach the North Pole, so 
laboriously, expensively, and clearly shown the 
world how not to do it, do not mean now to go in 
and do it? The whalers may if the Government 
will not. 

Metropolitan Board of Works: Sir- 
Gladstone's Visit to Greenwich.— At the last 
week’s meeting of this Board, Mr. Baxter Langley 
presented a memorial, requesting, on behalf of the 
committee for arranging the reception of Mr. 
Gladstone by his Greenwich constituents this 
Saturday, that the Board would, by virtue of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners Supplemental Act, 
1871, chapter 57, consent to the temporary 
erection of a covered platform and posts and 
rails, on Blackheath Common. Colonel Hogg 
said in reply that he had much pleasure in 
informing the deputation that the prayer of the 
memorial would be granted. 

Opening of Queen Victoria Street.—The 
Metropolitan Board of Works propose to open 
the new thoroughfare named Queen Victoria- 
street, leading from the Victoria Embankment 
at Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion House, on 





capacity to 4,000,000 gallons. Mr. Sandoe, the 
town sarveyor, has the matter in hand. 


| wide, and 10 ft. 6 in. deep. 


Satarday, November 4th. 
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Difficulties and inconvenience have arisen in 
the working of the tramway system in the 
metropolis at places where it is necessary to 
give to the carriages a slight deviation from the 
line upon which they have been moving, and 
canse them to pass into a branch or siding. 
This has already led to the application of 


considerable mechanical ingenuity to the sub- | prom: 


ject, and some patented apparatus, the invention 
aris. Samuel Norman, of Westminster-road, is 
said to supply the necessary remedy in a simple 
manner. The specification and drawings set 
forth as many as twenty-nine modes, which may 
be used according to the constraction of the 
i The principal, and perhaps simplest, 
method is that of partially skidding one of the 
leading wheels of the carriage on the side which 
corresponds to the inner side of the curve, 


Pictures for Brighton.—At the last town 
council meeting, Mr. Cordy Barrows informed 
the meeting that he had received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Samael Appleby, of Alexandra- 
villas, presenting the town with three views of 
Brighton in the olden time, for their proposed 
picture gallery. Mr. Appleby, he said, was a 
gentleman eighty-two years of age, who had 
removed to Brighton with a desire here to end 
his days. His collection of paintings was un- 
equalled in the county, including no less than 
eight very fine and important works by Turner. 
The views of Brighton which he now presented 
were early works of that celebrated artist, and 
showed what the town was in 1800. A vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed to the donor. 


Rail into Central Africa.—While people 
are talking of a railway to India direct, to ac- 
complish the passage from London to Calcutta in 
five days, the Viceroy of has actually 
commenced one of the most gigantic under- 
takings ever attempted in his territory, —that of 
connecting Upper and Lower Egypt by rail. 
Assisted by an army of English engineers and 
navvies, and unless stopped by the jealousy of 
the Sultan, he will drive an iron road and a team 
of iron horses, not only to the very confines of 
Nubia, but into the heart of Africa, opening up 
new fields for commerce, Twenty of the engineers 
for the undertaking through Malta lately 
on their way, to be followed by the remainder of 
the staff ina short time. The line, commencing 
at the Second Cataract, is to be 600 miles long. 


Sanitary Movements in Shoreditch.— 
The sanitary authorities in our London parishes 
are making arrangements to prevent or assuage 
the virulence of anticipated cholera by putting 
the houses of the populace “in order.” At 
Worship-street Police Court, occupiers of houses 
in Garden-walk and Ingram’s-buildings, imme- 
diately adjoining, have been ordered to set theirs 
in order of cleaniiness “ forthwith,” under a 
penalty not exceeding 51. for each and every day 
such nuisance was suffered to continue as that 
shown in evidence. The medical officer of 
health for Shoreditch said he had found the 
houses in a very dirty and dilapidated state, 
quite unfit for human habitation. 


4& Monster Casting.—The largest cylin- 
drical iron casting ever made was run on Tuesday 
last, by Messrs. Robinson & Cottam, of the 
Battersea Works. It is an immense iron ring, 
21 ft. in diameter, 4 ft. 6 in. in height, and 1} in. 
in thickness. Its weight is about ten tons, and 
it is the first of several of the same kind which 
are about to be cast by the above firm for the 
piers of the Albert Bridge at Chelsea. It is a 
fine specimen of loam casting, and although 
nearly double the diameter of anything ever 
before attempted, is a thorough success. About 
forty tons of iron were used in forming the 
mould and core of this cylinder, besides a large 
number of bricks. 


The Alterations at Woolwich.—The 





Grosvener Working Mien’s Club and 
Institute, Pimlico.—A special meeting of the 
committee has been held, when the trustees 
attended, and submitted the plans, which were 
unanimously to by the committee; als> 
the trast-deed was submitted and approved. 
The clab will be commenced forthwith. The 
committee are sorry to state that the amounts 
ised are not nearly sufficient to cover the 
cost of the building, and they coment epee to 
the friends of the working classes farther 
support, which may be sent to the treasarer. 
Mr. Hamilton Hoare, 37, Fleet-street. 


Embankment at Battersea and Chelsea. 
The extension of the river embankment from 
(Shelsea to Battersea pane — — — 

leted, will up a way for a distance 0 
towards of to mies in 0 dlisect tne frum Weth- 
minster, has just been commenced, and is now 
to be vigorously pushed forward. The embank- 
ment on the Surrey side of the Chelsea Suspen- 
sion-bridge, and fronting Battersea Park, is now 
finished, and open to the public, It is planted 
along its whole length with trees, and forms a 
very agreeable promenade. 


Opening of the New Corn Exchange at 
Rochester.—The new Corn Exchange for the 
city of Rochester has been formally opened by 
the mayor. The building is an exact reproduc- 
tion of the Catlers’ Hall, at Sheffield, and con- 
sists of a hall, 100 ft. in length by 50 ft. in 
width, which is approached by a flight of steps 
from the present Corn Exchange. Underneath 
is a large reading-room, as well asa kitchen and 
other domestic offices. The new building was 
erected by Mr. Sollitt, Strood, from designs far- 
nished by Mesars. Flockton & Abbott, architects, 
Sheffield. 


Interaational Arbitration.—At a m 

of the Workmen’s Peace Association, hel 
recently in London, it was 7 - commence 
@ vigorous campaign in support r. Richard’s 
motion for the establishment of a High Court of 
Nations, for international arbitration, by holding, 
in the first place, meetings at Colchester, Ipswich, 
Norwich, Peterborough, Bary 8t. Edmands, and 
the adjacent towns. There will aleo be a series 
of meetings commenced nearly simultaneously 
at Liverpool, Birkenhead, and those districts. 


The Guinness Dispensary, at Dublin, 
founded through the liberality of Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guinness, bart.,is now completed. It is 60 ft. 
in height, and is built of granite. Internally, 
the building is elaborately supplied with all the 
modern appliances for medical and surgical 
treatment. The ground floor will be i 

for dispensary, waiting-rooms, laboratories, &c., 
and the two stories overhead will be set apart for 
convalescent wards for the patients. 

Lodgers’ Goods.—In reply to some inquiries 
we answer :—That in uence of the Lodgers’ 
Goods Protection Act, passed last Session, any 
lodger whose furniture, goods, or chattels, from 
being on the premises, are threatened with 


or landlady to the superior landlord, must, in 
order to have them from distress, make 
@ written declaration stating the farnitare to be 
his own, and mentioning the rent (if any) which 
is due from him to his immediate landlord. 


Cholera Hospitals.—At a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Asylams Board, the threatened 
approach of cholera to this country has been 
taken into consideration, and the building of 
some eight or ten hospitals in different parts of 
London, to meet the contingency of ite approach, 
was talked of. The majority of the members 
took alarm at the unusual cost,—not less than 
200,0001.,—which such a step would involve, and 
the whole matter was referred to the considera- 
tion of a committee. 


The Albert Memorial Chapel, Windsor 





ag wall enclosing the Dockyard on the land 
has been cut through, to form the new road 
which is to lead to the public wharf and the 
plote for sale from the town, and the demolition 
of the building slips at the eastern end of the 
yard is almost complete. The plots for disposal, 
including the site given to Woolwich for the 
wharf, amount to hardly five acres, and this 
now appears to be all that the authorities either 
of the War Office or Admiralty will not retain. 


Architectural Books.—Some of our readers 
may thauk us for mentioning that Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, of Piccadilly, has purchased the library 
of the late Sir James Pennethorne, and that the 
books, separately, are now on view and for gale. 


Castie.—The internal decoration of this chapel, 

the _— pe cag gsc were interrupted by the 

war rance, is again be’ proceeded with. 

Several marble tableaux, ra the atelier of 

Baron Triqueti, have been received at the Castle, 

ra —- will be at once placed in position on 
© walls, 


Sheet-Zine for roofing is, in many respects, 
very useful, but hitherto it has not Tetons been 
found to be darable. M. Artus, of the Vieille 
Montagne Company, has introduced a zinc white 
paint with silicate of potash as a vehicle, which 
is said to be exceedingly durable, and to keep 
the metal roofing very cool. This is reported 


distress for arrears of rent due from his landlord | * 






































TENDERS 
For providing and fixing pendants, brackets, &c., and 
laying on gas to same with necessary pipes, Le., and pro- 
viding and fixing ventilating at the new - 
mary, N. Wi alworth-common, for the 
ians of St. Saviour’s U Surrey. Messrs, Henry 
arvis & Son, tects :— 
Martin & Co. £300 0 0 
Beck & 200 0 0 
Richardson, Slade, & Co, ........000 185 0 0 
Clatterbuck 170 3 5 
Jeakes & Co. 16410 2 
iy i's 8 
Biggs 1s 7 8 
Chandler & SOD sisccsessrsrssceseees . 13117 0 
Randall & 0 
For providing fixing washing and other ap 
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Additions and alterations at Sydenham-rise 
J. Edwards. Mr. J, Roger Smith, architect. 
ties not supplied :— 


House. Sta 

Ashwell PRP eee OOH eee eee eCESe . £1,039 0 0 eereee £209 
OIE cacoccetcnncnioneess ee | ee ee 
265 

286 


ViRGOE nercctciopintens. IBS 0:O sats 
Wright & Goodchild (house and stables), £970. 


©f ccoceccecc] 
BS 








For 8 house for Mr. R. Robey, Lincoln, Mr. Watkins, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

















405 0 0 
Gontionne ay 00 
Huddlestone 1,420 0 0 
Taylor 1,412 : ; 
Barnes & Wright (accepted) ... 1,867 0 





For part alterations at Messrs. Dawson's, City-rosd. 
Mr. James Harrison, architect :— 


Extra for Snoxell’s 
Shutters. 
GrOPOr sccnmneeeeern MOM 4 0 vesen 98 . - 
rown a ©... osccas 
Pask oe Bare 178 10. © scones 3 0 0 





For house for Mr. E. Decker, Laneds, Mr, Kelham, 
architect. tities not supp! — 
Tease a3 ; £1,270 : . 











the Comptes Rendus. 





Hallam & Co. 1,130 0 | 
Otter & Elsay (accepted) ......... 1,119 9 @ 














